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That Children Will 


Dunlop and Jones’ Playtime Stories 
(Just published) 


This book fills a real need in school reading. It is 
a first year supplementary reader, designed to follow 
the pupil’s first book. The seventeen delightful 
stories and verses here are all adaptable to dramat- 
ization. They are set in large clear type and beauti- 
fully illustrated in color. 


Silvester and Peter’s Happy Hour Stories 
(Just published) 


The story of how the Giraffe got his long neck, of 
) old Dunk the elephant, of Bobby whose fairy shoes 
| tried to carry him to school and when he wouldn’t 
go, went on without 
him—all these as 


Baldwin and Livengood’s Sailing the Seas’ 
or, The Log of Tom Darke 


The autobiography of a country boy who goes to 
sea and in many ways learns at first hand about the 
various kinds of ships and shipbuilding since the 
earliest days. It is an absorbing and exciting story 
whose climax is reached in the shipbuilding during 
the Great War and in the fight of a merchant ship 
with a submarine.’ The volume is profusely illustrated 
with line drawings and full-page half-tones. 


Carpenter’s Around the World 
with the Children 
With the literary skill which has made Frank G. 
Carpenter known to thousands of readers he writes 
here of an imaginary 


well as other stories 
and verses make this 
a buok little children 
love. It is for the 
first and second year 
of school. 


Lucia’s 
Peter and Polly 
Stories 


The four books in 
this series, Peter and 
Polly in Spring, in 
Summer, in Au- 
tumn, and in Winter 
are widely popular. 
Boys and girls both like them, The good times that 
these two jolly, lovable children have are related 
in a style that is delightfully simple and natural. 


They teach, very subtly, many a lesson of good be- 
havior. 


From Dunlop and 


Bachman’s Great Inventors and 
Their Inventions 

The wonders wrought by Aladdin’s lamp are 
scarcely less remarkable than the 


marvels of our 
modern industries. But of these—their history, their in- 
ventors, the patience and perseverance which brought 
them forth, Young America knows all too little. This 
book gives the story of twelve inventions, each story 
skillfully interwoven with the life of the inventor. — 


Jones’ Playtime Stories 


journey to the chil- 
dren of other coun- 
tries. Their home 
life, games, dress, 
toys and daily tasks 
are projected before 
the pupil’s imagina- 
tion with unusual 
realism. 


Otis’s Colonial 
Series 


Mary of Ply- 
mouth; Richard of 
Jamestown; Ruth of 
Boston: Peter of 
New Amsterdam; Stephen of Philadelphia; Calvert 
of Maryland. 


Otis’s Pioneer Series 


Antoine of Oregon; Benjamin of Ohio; Hannah of 
Kentucky: Martha of California; Philip of Texas; 
Seth of Colorado. 


These two series, by James Otis, who is 
enshrined in the hearts of tens of thousands of 
boys and girls, make history a real and living 
thing to the young reader. While they are as 
entertaining as fiction, they are at the same time 
full of authentic historical information every child 
should have. 
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OUR UNITED 


A History for Seventh and Eighth Grades 
Emphasizing the Real Things of History 
as Interpreted by the Modern Viewpoint 


By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU, PH.D. 


Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


It is a scientific textbook of first rank—an 
accurate narration of events emancipated 
from traditional prejudices. 


It is also the textbook for sound Ameri- 
canism, emphasizing our contribution to the | 
growth of democracy, and instilling ideals of 
loyalty, patriotism, and civic responsibility. 


Lately Published—A Manual to Accompany 


OUR UNITED STATES 


Showing teachers how to apply directly to 
the teaching of American history the Swper- 
vised Study and the Project Method. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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TheThreePrimers 


1920 REVISION 


THE FOUNDATION 
OF HEALTH 
HABITS 


series of 


T tells about the purpose behind the most suc- 
I cessful school hygiene’ textbooks 
ever made in the English language; it explains 
the plan of that successful series; it tells how the 
books were made; it gives the names of the promi- 
nent people from everywhere who helped to make 
the books: it contains statements from teachers 
and important school people from all over the 
country who have found the books to be the best 
on the market today. The book is little, but it is 
well-made, and is worth reading by any one de- 
Ssirous of improving the teaching of health, hy- 
giene, sanitation, and physiology in his schools. 
Of course it is free for the asking. We are glad 
to send it, and we believe you will be glad to re- 
ceive it. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


Have you vecibiell your copy of this book? 


The INDIANA State Textbook Commission 


has just adopted for five years 


The Frye-Atwood New Geographies 


WHY? 


Because they are up-to-the minute in every detail and embody the 
latest methods in the teaching of geography. 


Do you know this extraordinary series? 


Pamphlets will be sent on request. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


| 
Boston New York Chicago London | 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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WHY GRADUATE 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IF YOU DON’T GO TO THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

What if you don’t go to the high school? 

You may put $400 in the bank in four years. 
You are ten times as liable not to do so as you 
are to do so. If you are one of the lucky ten 
you may get $16 a year for life. 

How little can be had for $16! 

There are nine chances to one that you will 
not have $16 a year to pay for not having a high 
school education. 

If you don’t go to the high school, you will 
have money to spend during the four years. 

Will the use you make of it in the spending 
improve you later as a man or woman? 

You wil! have money to spend without hav- 
ing to give an account of the way you spend it. 

Does anyone object to giving an account of 
the way he uses money if he makes a wise use of 
it? 

WHY GO TO THE HIGH SCHOOL? 

It is not easy to think of any good reasons 
why one does not want to go to the high school. 

We can think of only two reasons that look 
reasonable, and one is that you can learn what 
you greatly desire to learn better without going 
to a high school or to a private academy. There 
are cases in which that is apparently true and if 
it is honestly true in your case we will not argue 
it with you but, personally, we have not known 
such a case. 

If you are honest in that reason, you may 
not be wise though honest. That is easily true 
if you can only go to an old-time academic high 
school, academy, or college preparatory school, 
but today there are few young people who can- 
not have the privilege of attending a high school 
of adequately varied courses. 

Another is that the family needs the money 
you can earn. It is not easy to meet this objec- 
tion, but the cases we have known simply make 
this an excuse. Often the family gets little if any 
of it. We have known so many instances where 
the children spend it on themselves or the family 
spends it foolishly that we aré always suspicious, 


but when it is an honest reason it is hard to meet 
the objection. 


YOU LEARN MANY THINGS. 
In the high school you will study at least four 


‘subjects at a time and learn practically as much 


of each as you would if you were studying only 
one. 


The four studies in the high school are much 
like the rotation of crops. 

Soil needs a rest after it has produced one 
crop too long, so the mind of youth should not 
be active long on one line of study. 

The study of four subjects broadens the range 
of acquaintances without lessening the interest 
in any one. 

If Joseph knows John and Jane, Lewis and 
Lucia, Frank and Fannie, he knows the inti- 
mates of each of them. If each has ten intimates, 
Joseph knows sixty interesting people and he 
would know no more of the friends of any one 
of them because he knows the friends of all of 
them. 

YOU GET A RECORD. 

Most important is the fact that whatever one 
learns in an institution is a matter of record, It 
is something that is markable. It is like the 
pedigree of a pure bred animal. There is a guar- 
antee that you have successfully mastered a 
course. 

We have seen two heifers standing side by 
side in the barn. They looked very much alike. 
They were Droxy and Roxy. Droxy gave more 
milk than Roxy and it was as good in quality, 
but Droxy could be bought for $75 while Roxy 
could not be bought for ten times that. 

Why? 

Droxy had no pedigree record. Roxy with 
her guaranteed pure blood was sure to produce 
calves with much the same qualities she had, but 
there was no knowing what weak strains in 
Droxy’s blood might produce a weakling now 
and then. 

A Jersey must have a pedigree clear on both 
sides back to the Isle of Jersey in the English 
Channel because for more than 200 years noth- 
ing but a Jersey has been on that island. 

A high school has a standing that gives to 
its graduates a pedigree. The Latin School, 
Boston, has never graduated a boy who was not 
a pure breed in the classics. 

The Washington Irving High School in New 
York has begun to establish its breed of learn- 
ing as distinct from the Boston Latin School as 
it is in the personification of civic efficiency. 

HIGH SCHOOL YEARS ARE VITAL. 


A high school course is adapted to the best 
attainment of young people from thirteen to 
eighteen. No normal child can wisely and rea- 
sonably learn before twelve what he can best 
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tearn from thirteen to eighteen, and while many 
things in the course can be learned later, it is 
much better, if the course is well chosen, to 
learn it in these years. 

There are only a few weeks at the most when 
any seed can be best planted in any field. In 
Iowa every farmer knows that if he plants corn 
before a given day in May he takes risk from 
frost as he does from drought if he plants it 
after a given day in June. 

As society and the industrial world are, if a 
young man or woman does not entet the high 
echool before he is sixteen it is reasonably sure 
that he will never study the high school subjects. 

DOORS CLOSED TO NON-GRADUATES. 

If one does not graduate from a high school 
he cannot go to college. 

He cannot go to a state normal 
most of the states. 

He cannot go to a first-class law school. 

He cannot go to a first-class medical school. 

He cannot go to a first-class dental school. 

He cannot be admitted to a Naval School of 
Aviation. 

He cannot be admitted to an Army Aviation 
School. 

He cannot get a first-class position in a news- 
paper office. 

He cannot get a place that is open to promo- 
tion in a bank. 

He cannot get a place that is open to promo- 
tion in any railroad office, in any counting 
room, in any business office unless he has a high 
school education. 

One who has not a high 
closes many doors in his face. 

It is an awful thing for a young man or 
woman to deliberately shut and lock all doors to 


the best things in a business and professional 
life. 


school in 


school education 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN THE 
INDUSTRIES. 

This list is prepared by the United States 
Bureau of Labor. It is prepared for the United 
States Employment Service. 

This is not prepared in the interest of high 
schools or of education but is what the Bureau 
of Labor says the United States wants by way 
of education of the men it employs. 

This is generally accepted as desirable by all 
employers of labor. 

Blacksmith-Shop Men. Anglesmiths, who 
shape such work as metal frames for tank doors 
and windows. Foreman who must be familiar 
with gas and electric welding; must do the hard- 
ening, tempering, annealing and the use of high- 
speed steel. Blacksmith helper, must know how 
to read all drawing, etc. Maker of fancy forg- 


ings. Hammersmith. Tooldresser in quarry. 
Mine well-drillers, etc. 
Boiler Makers. Foremen. 


Mechanical Draftsmen. 
Machine Designers. 
Tool Designers. 


Pattern Maker. In wood or metal. 
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Machine Hands. There are fourteen kinds of 
machine hands specified. 

Bricklayer. Foremen. 

Carpenter. Bridge building, boat building, 
cabinet making, car building, carpenter expert, 
general carpenter, ship carpenter, tank carpen- 
ter, cooper, joiner. 

Hoisting Engine Men. 

All Draftsmen. 

Locomotive Engineer. 

Watch Tower House. 

Marine Plumber. 

Steam Fitter. 

Coppersmith. 

Sheet Metal Worker in building trades. 

Civil Engineer. 

Freight Railway Conductor. 

Division Engineer. 

Locomotive Fireman. 

All Railroad Foremen. 

Signal Supervisor. 

Telegraph and Telephone Repair Men. 

All Foremen in Ship Yards. 

ONE LOSES NO TIME BY TAKING TIME TO 

GRADUATE. 

If two young men or women, one _ leaving 
school at the end of a grammar school or junior 
high school course, and the other taking time to 
complete a senior high school course, enter any 
kind of industry or commerce, the senior high 
school graduate is likely to be farther ahead two 
years after graduation, and to stay ahea‘ ever 
after. 

Something more than experience is needed 
mow in any industrial, commercial, financial, or 
office life. 

A senior high school education is in an indus- 
try what the overtone is in music. 

No one ever won fame or fortune as a singer 
or an instrumentalist because of musical’ cor- 
rectness. 

A musician must know so much of music that 
he is correct without thinking about correctness. 
So long as a singer or instrumentalist has to be 
careful to be correct he will never be more than 
correct. 

Success in music depends entirely upon having 
had so much musical education that one can 
give all thought and attention to the spirit of the 
rendition, to the interpretation of the finer feel- 
ing of the composer. 

That is the difference between the high school 
graduate and the man who has merely learned to 
do his work by doing his work. The graduate 
learns to do it more quickly and is always learn- 
ing something more than the doing of the work 
he is learning. He sees in it more than he 
would otherwise and he sees beyond it farther 
than he would otherwise. He interprets his 
work as the singer interprets the song. That is 
what ultimately makes him a foreman or a super- 
intendent, 
THE HIGH SCHOOL HELPS ONE TO READ 

BETTER. 
A high school graduate 


There 


reads better. 
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are daily papers in every large city that few will 
read who are not high school graduates. There 
are features of all large daily papers that no one 
else is likely to read. 

There is a recognized distinction in daily 
papers and no one realizes this as much as does 
the publisher of the not-best papers. 

The publisher, if he talks confidentially, will 
say: “We specialize on local news because so 
many readers of daily papers do not know 
enough to be interested in world affairs, or even 
in national affairs.” 

They will say: “We use short sentences be- 
cause so many readers of the daily papers do 
not want to think long enough at one time to 
read a long sentence.” 

They will say: “We use large head lines or red 
head lines because so many of our readers will 
not read anything unless we shout at them in 
loud type.” 

If all people in the United States were high 
school graduates there would be no choppy 
sentences nor any enormous head lines. 

Not in the junior high school even does a 
pupil get the swing of intelligent reading as he 
does in the senior high school, and this is inten- 
sified in geometrical ratio in those years, so 
that at graduation he is vastly more masterful in 
his reading than at any other time in his public 
school life. 

This results from the cumulative visions that 
he gets by the heightened effect of his varied 
studies. 

One’s rank as a reader is determined largely 
by the range of his reading, and wholly by the 
range and residuum of his reading, and both ot 
these are greatly heightened by the extension 
of his scholarship. In the years of the senior 
high school both the range and the residuum in- 
crease in geometrical ratio. 


HELPS ONE TO TALK BETTER. 

A graduate of a senior high school talks much 
better because of his enlarged vocabulary, his 
broader horizon, his greater ease in expression. 

He is a better conversationalist because he has 
a much wider range of topics. He can adapt 
himself to any general topic whereas one with 
a limited knowledge of subjects can only con- 
verse freely when his companion can adapt him- 
self to his intelligence. 

Conversation has come to be a highly impor- 
tant part of anyone’s social, industrial, or com- 
mercial equipment, and a high school education 
pays a large dividend in one’s effectiveness 
through conversational skill and art. 

LEARN TO THINK BETTER. 

One can think better who has had a full course 
in a high school. 

One is never quite the same so long as there 


is a class above him as he is when all the classes 
are below him. 


Not until then is one likely to think as a 
leader. 


Until one is a senior ke will be more or less a 
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willing follower, or more or less rebellious, but 
he will not think of himself as a leader of the 
school as a whole; but every senior has some- 
what the responsibility of thinking in terms of 
leadership. 

The high school, and by this we always have 
in mind all secondary schools private as well as 
public, has never included ten per cent. of the 
population in its graduates, but these have fu-- 
nished eighty per cent. of the leadership in 
American thought. 

Anyone whose educational opportunities cease 
before he has graduated from a high school 
jeopardizes his opportunities for leadership in 
thought industrially and commercially, civically 
and socially, yes, religiously. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES LEARN TO LEARN. 


One of the most important values of high 
school graduation is the fact that the high school 
graduate has learned to learn. 

We asked an officer in the Training School 
for naval aviators why they required high school 
graduation or more, and he replied: “Because 
one is not likely to know how to learn without 
at least that much schooling.” 

It ise not wholly the fault of the elementary 
school that an eighth-grade graduate has not, 
ordinarily, learned to learn. There is a lack of 
maturity and a lack of range of information. 

A student of naval aviation must learn in six 
weeks the vital features and functions of the 
student of the Naval Academy. This cannot be 
learned by: one who does not know many things 
not studied in an elementary school. 

One cannot use a surveyor’s outfit without 
knowing several things that one would not know 
who had not learned about them. 

A “land lubber” tells its own story. 

Colonel White of North Dakota went to Nor- 
folk, Virginia, with 1,000 “regular fellows” of 
Montana, Northern Idaho and the Dakotas. His 
orders were to go to Norfolk and ship for over- 
seas service at once. 

When Colonel White and his rough-and-ready 
young men arrived at Norfolk they found the 
railroads hopelessly blocked for miles and miles, 
and the ships stranded because no one could load 
them. 


Horses were most needed for shipping and ° 


there were unnumbered thousands of horses 
awaiting shipping. A regiment of New York 
city fellows were trying to load these horses, 
requiring a week and more to load a thousand 
horses. Salesmen of laces and lingerie, barbers, 
and “ole clothes” men who never bridled a horse 
were making a sorry spectacle of the job. 

It was more than Colonel White could stand, 
and in an unguarded moment he said he would 
like to see his fellows tackle that job. They did 
and loaded a thousand horses in eight hours. 
With the same skill they transferred lumber 
from cars to ships. The result was that the 
colonel could not get his men overseas for six 
montha, 
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High school graduates can tackle no end of 
jobs and learn to do no end of things success- 
fully because they have studied successfully a 
variety of subjects that never came their way 
until they were in the senior high school. 

This is why all of the professions, all financial 
and commercial establishments, all literary and 
journalistic opportunities, and all desirable posi- 
tions in the industries prefer senior high school 
graduates. They have the experience and equip- 
ment which makes it easy for them to learn how 
to do new things efficiently. 

There is no place on a farm for one who can- 
not use a gas engine, a motor machine; all parts 
of machines and instruments; who does not 
know much of physics and somewhat of chemis- 
try; of bookkeeping and the keeping of all sorts 
of records; of percentages and proportions. 
Farm life is no longer a simple life. There is 
no longer a place for a “farm hand.” The need 
is for a “farm expert.” 

The farm expert must be a scientist in soils, 
in fertilizers, in drainage, in sanitation for the 
stable, in care of stock, in stock feeding, in stock 
breeding and in many other things. 

One cannot know too much to be a success 
in any kind of labor. e 

To be a foreman in any shop, to be a superin- 
tendent of any kind, anywhere, one really needs 
to be a graduate of a senior high school, or, to 
put it otherwise, if one is a graduate, other 
things being equal, he is more likely to be pro- 
moted. 

HIGH SCHOOL A GREAT SOCIAL FORCE. 

The high school.gives a young person in 
those most significant years an important social 
comradeship. 

The high school is the only public function 
that gives young people an opportunity to 
broaden their social horizon. 

In the grades children are purely local. The 
school district is always very _ restricted. 
Whether known as the East End, or Ward Four, 
or Precinct One, it has a designation which 
everyone appreciates for good or bad. 

Socially, industrially, and politically an ele- 
mentary school has its well defined restrictions. 
Unless one goes to the high school he rarely 
escapes his purely local comradeship. He is 
mever a pupil in the city. 

If everyone graduated from the senior high 
school those unfortunate limitations would ulti- 
mately be abolished. 

Entirely aside from the purely educational ad- 
vantages it would pay the city to keep every 
person in the senior high school for the social 
and civic effect it would have in the city. 

Study the out-of-work life of the young people 
of any given locality in the years that they would 
otherwise be in the senior high school. 

Study the loafing places in-doors and out 
where they congregate. 

Study the mischief that one or two mischief 
makers can have over such a group of young 


people night after night, week end after week 
end. 
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Contrast the situation with young people of 
the same community with the same inheritance, 
who spend five hours a day with high school stu- 
dents, with high school teachers, with studies in 
the accuracy of mathematics, with the marvels 
of science, with the vision of history, with the in- 
spiration of literature, with the culture of lan- 
guage. 

If there were no other value obtained for the 
money invested in high schools its social influ- 
ence over young people of the non-prosperous 
class would pay 100 per cent. on the investment. 

In one generation it would eliminate much of 
the immorality, licentiousness, and baser crimes. 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION IS INSURANCE. 

There are always vicious schemers who rob 
ignorant people of their hard earned savings. 

In Boston in 1920 a:schemer by the name of 
Ponzi robbed ignorant people of millions of 
their savings by promising them fifty per cent. 
dividends in six months. 

He told them that he was able to do this be- 
cause of the way he purchased and resold ‘“ex- 
change” in Europe. 

If any high school graduate invested in this 
fake scheme he did it in the ‘hope that it would 
not burst up until he had got his investment and 
big dividend back. He was never a believer in 
it. He knew better. But there were ignorant 
persons, persons so ignorant that they did not 
know any better than to think it was possible to 
do so absurd a thing as that. 

The world is full of fakers of all kinds. Men 
on the street will sell a good-for-nothing foun- 
tain pen by telling the crowd that it is just us 
good as a $6 pen and he will sell it for fifty 
cents. 

The world is full of people who will buy a 
worthless “remedy” that will cure incurable dis- 
ease. 

All fakers depend almost entirely upon the 
credulity of uneducated people. 

There is something decidedly askew in the 
mind of a high school graduate who is caught 
by any faker. 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION INTENSIFIES 

APPRECIATION. 

What one gets out of life socially, fraternally 
and by way of personal satisfaction depends 
largely upon one’s line of appreciation, upon 
one’s quality of appreciation. 

It may be well said that one is what his ap- 
preciation is, 

A landscape is wasted on one who does not ap- 
preciate it. This is true of everything in nature, 
art and science. 

The thigh school tends to intensify anyone’s 
appreciation of beauty in sunsets, in scenery, in 
parks, in drives, in grounds, in buildings, in fur- 
nishings, in decorations, in paintings, in sculp- 
ture, in draperies, in games, in form and _ fea- 
ture. 

A high school graduate, other things being 
equal, gets vastly more out of life through 
beauty than one does who has not had such 
training. 
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If it were possible to put a cash value on such 
things, it would be easy to demonstrate that a 
high school education makes a millionaire of 
anyone. 

A man of vast wealth bought for his home the 
rarest of paintings. One day a caller stood be- 
fore one of the paintings and began talking 
about it, saying ardently what it meant in this 
quality and that, and as he went on in his won- 
derful demonstration of appreciation the owner 
said: “I can own that painting, but I would give 
a hundred times more if I could appreciate it as 
you can.” 

The high school gives a student an opportu- 
nity to discover what he can appreciate. Even 
if he does not carry the appreciation on to ar- 
tistic heights, it does let one know what he can 
‘appreciate and can start him on the road to 
higher training in appreciation. 
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It is an old story of the hen that had a duck’s 
egg put in with the hens’ eggs. When they 
were hatched the poor little duck was awkward 
and ill at ease. It did not run as the chickens 
did, did not scratch as the chickens did, was not 
as satisfactory evidently to the brooding’ mother 
as the chickens were, but by-and-by the brood- 
ing mother was let out of the coop and led her 
brood afield, and when the awkward little duck- 
ling saw the water she was so happy that she 
showed her joy in a new voice not taught by 
the mother hen. 

Now the high school course offers many new 
opportunities for young people to discover their 
appreciations. .The real glory of the high school 
is that it is the beginning of so many new visions 
for students. 

New appreciations make a new life for all time 
with these students. 


HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


[Directed by Institute for Public Service, 


‘With almost no exception, the Journal of Edu- 
cation’s readers are alumni of the largest institu- 
tion of higher education in the world, the Amer- 
ican ‘high school. 

We teach in high school, want to prepare to 
teach in high school, date our promotion to col- 
lege teaching or to superintending from success 
in high school, or perhaps are preparing our ele- 
mentary boys and girls for high school. 

If trustees, we give a good part of our think- 
ing to the ‘high school, either jealous lest it be 
neglected or jealous lest it fail to see that the 
surest way for it to succeed is by improving the 
lower schools. 

Therefore, in opening a regular department 
for High School High Spots from Journal Rea4- 
ers, Editor Winship and the Journal of Kduca- 
tion are trying to serve every reader. At the 
same time they are making it possible to help 
every high school and all schools below or above 
high school as fast as Journal readers will send in 
the high spots. 

Why limit the high spot notices to Journal 
readers? Because we are working for a bigger 
thing than news; we want codperation on a na- 
tion-wide scale; we want to exchange expertence 
and inspiration; above all, we want every fellow 
in this team to feel that the best he does and tries 
is going to help the whole team. 

Besides using the high school high spots here 
they will be used in many other ways for the help 
of all collaborators, in making up magazine arti- 
cles, lantern slides, newspaper stories, always 
giving credit where credit is due. 

Will you join? 

Please begin in three ways at once, and please 
do not fear that your particular message will 
only repeat what some other progressive teacher 
has done. 

1. Send in a high school high spot—some for- 
ward step that you have taken or are about to 
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take. Describe it clearly but briefly. Give a 
moving picture of it. If possible, send a cartoon 
or photograph or blank, syllabus, lesson assign- 
ment, pupil notebook or comment to illustrate. 

2. Send the two best—i. e., most fetching, best 
selling—arguments you have used in convincing 
boys and girls to go te and stay through high 
school. Hard times will confuse hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls and their parents this 
spring unless you and others help them in time 
to see that the harder the times, the more in- 
tense is competition and the more necessary is 
preparation. 

3. Send the two best reasons you see why 
your brightest and strongest boys and _ girls 
should at least try teaching before deciding not 
to teach. 

Will you give a thought to these three ways 
of helping your country, your profession, your 
children and yourself this year? 

Sample high spots will be given in two num- 
bers while we are waiting to hear from you. In 
the third number, and thereafter, only those high 
spots will be listed here which are reported by 
and about the Journal readers themselves. 

By the way, private secondary schools are Just 
as much high schools as public secondary schools, 
and forward steps taken by them will also be 
used. 

As to high school high spots, they are of many 
kinds: What New York City teachers call high 
spots you can learn by asking Dr. Lawrence F. 
Wilkins, 500 Pank Avenue, New York City, editor 
of High Points from High Schools, to send you 
a copy of this bulletin; what State Superintendent 
V. M. Riegel, Columbus, Ohio, thinks is a high 
spot you can learn by asking him to send you one 
of his state bulletins in which he is issuing regu- 
larly a high spot section; the kind we are trying 
to get into universal circulation is illustrated by 
these high spots:— 
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1. In Newberg, New York, the Rotary Club 
has undertaken to see that every boy who gradu- 
ates from the elementary school this year is in- 
terviewed by a rotarian who will try to persuade 
him to- go to high school and stick it through. 
Do your business men help you in that way? 

2. In Utah, high school teachers in consoli- 
dated rural districts—as well as elementary 
teachers—are employed for twelve months and 
give school credit for home work during the year 
and for home and civic work and athletics during 
vacation. Are you giving school credit for home 
and vacation work? 

3. In Alliance, Ohio, every high school room 
—and every elementary room—is organized as a 
chapter of the City Art League, whose slogan is 
“Alliance Beautiful.” Isn’t that useful everv- 
where? 
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4. In Maine, every high school senior, thanks 
to State Superintendent A. O. Thomas, receives 
an autographed letter from the governor asking 
him or her to consider the advantages of teach- 
ing before deciding on a career. Has your gov- 
ernor begun that yet? 

5. In Houston, Texas, the high school teacher 
—and elementary teacher—grades her principal, 
and later sees a composite of all gradings actu- 
ally published. Have you begun that? 

It will insure more prompt attention for your 
high spots and suggestions for recruiting boys 
and girls into high school, and older boys and 
girls into teaching, if you will send the communi- 
cations for this department to High Spot Editor, 
Institute for Public Service, 423 West 120th 
Street, New York City. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


‘Lhe new Trenton is an interesting study. The 
newness is not due to any one cause or activity 
but there has been an awakening to the fact 
that the capital of New Jersey, with its varied 
interests, had not kept pace with the state, es- 
pecially in its building program and other phases 
of educational finance. 

This rude awakening was due in no small de- 
gree to the general rejoicing in the high stand- 
ing of the state in the famous Ayres’ Index, the 
first scientific comparative study ever made of 
each state, each year for fifty years, of finance 
and attendance, the only two features of educa- 
tion in which the opinion of the surveyor plays 
no part. 

New Jersey, by this Index, leads far away 
every state east of the~- Mississippi river, but 
Trentcn’s rank, had it been the state’s_ rank, 


would have carried New Jersey way down in 
the scale. 

Trenton, capital of the state, fourth city in 
the state, with wealth of which it is justly proud, 
could not bear the stigma so unexpectedly re- 
vealed, and she is determined to demonstrate to 
all the world that she is headed up the scale of 
educational progress. 

It is too early to record achievements in Tren- 
ton, but it is a good time to say: “Watch Tren- 
ton grow” educationally. 

In the selection of W. J. Bickett as superin- 
tendent, they chose a man with a vision, a man 
whose experiences had been in a small system 
where the financial support was limitless and 
the public sentiment as high as it was intense. 
Trenton will lead America if it ever gives Mr. 
Bickett the financial freedom and the profes- 
sional leeway he has had hitherto. It is a joy 
to see a city suddenly awaken to new life. 


BREEDERS OF MEN 


tOhio Educational Monthly.] 


You talk of your breed of cattle 
And plan for a higher strain, 
You double the food of the pasture, 
You heap up the measure of grain; 
You draw on the wits of the nation 
To better the barn and the pen, 
But what are you doing, my brothers, 
To better the breed of men? 


You boast of your Morgans and Herefords, 
Of the worth of a calf or a colt; 

And scoff at the scrub and the mongrel 
As worthy a fool or a dolt; 


You mention the points of your roadster, 
With many a “wherefore” and “when,” 

But, ah! are you conning, my brothers, 
The worth of the children of men? 


And what of your boy? Have you measured 
His needs for a growing year? 
Does your mark as his sire, in his features 
Mean less than your brand on a steer? 
Thoroughbred—that is your watchword, 
For stable and pasture and pen, 
But what is your word for the homestead? 
Answer, you breeders of men! 
—Rose Trumbull. 
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WOMEN OF TODAY 


MRS. MINNIE JOHNSON GRINSTEAD 


BY JANE A. STEWART 
Philadelphia 


About two decades ago there served in the 
town of Pittsburg, Kan., at the East School, 
a live young woman principal whose work was 
a marked success. She was Miss Minnie John- 
son, and she had received her educational train- 
ing in the country schools of Crawford County 
where she was born, and at the State Normal in 
Emporia. Her marriage in 1901 to Judge V. H. 
Grinstead of Missouri cut short her teaching ser- 
vice, which she exchanged for the equally con- 
genial duty of homemaker and mother. 

Mrs. Grinstead’s interest in public welfare (be- 
gun during her twelve years of teaching and 
school leadership) was only augmented by her 
household interests. Her native ability asserted 
itself irrepressibly. She inherited oratorical gifts 
from her preacher father and was herself licensed 
to preach by the Baptist church. 

An earnest believer in votes for women, she 
became president of the big Seventh District, 
Kansas, during the suffrage campaign of 1912 
(embracing thirty-two counties), and carried 
every county but four with a big majority for the 
amendment. She also served the National 
W. C. T. U. as national organizer and lecturer. 

‘Mrs. Grinstead has the honor of being dean 
of women legislators in Kansas, being the first 
woman elected to the legislature of the “Sun- 
flower State.” She was recently reélected for a 
second term when four women were selected by 
the voters of Kansas to represent them in the 
legislature. 


These women have been given important com- 
mittee assignments. They are serving, of course, 
on the education committee; and also on the 
committees on state institutions, judiciary, public 
welfare, insurance and agriculture. They have 
all introduced bills and presented petitions. The 
live young page to the Speaker of the legislature 
is Wade Grinstead, Mrs. Grinstead’s son. 


MISS MARGUERITE L. SMITH 


Miss Smith, Republican member of the New 
York State Assembly, is said to be the only 
woman legislator in the United States ever re- 
élected to a legislative office. 

Miss Smith is a graduate of the New York 
Collegiate Institute and Columbia University. 
She received her B. S. degree from Columbia 
University in 1916. She continued her post- 
graduate work in physical education, receiving. 
her Master’s degree from Columbia in 1918. Un- 
til recently she was a teacher of hygiene and 
physical training at Horace Mann School, New 
York. 

A lover of sports, she was catcher on the 
women’s baseball team at Columbia, captain, of 
the Lasketball team and president of the athletic 
association of Teachers College. — 

Miss Smith spends her summers in camp life 
in the White Mountains. She was one of the 
first members of the Camp Fire Girls of America 
and a captain of the Girl Scouts of America. She 
is an expert swimmer, equestrienne and motor- 
ist. She also finds time to teach a large Sunday 
School class every Sunday. 


> 


The wish for revolution is a thousand times worse than mere talk of revolution, and the 
wish for revolution and the danger of revolution will remain until the evils complained of 
are remedied, or until the public realizes that the plans proposed by the revolutionists will 
lead to evils worse than those they seek to end.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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HAIL TO THE TEACHER! 


BY WILLIAM C, T. ADAMS 


State 


Hail to the teacher! 
Respect she demands, 
America’s future 

She holds in her hands; 
To her is entrusted 

The youth of the land, 
No other profession 

Such trust can command. 


Hail to the teacher! 

So noble and true, 

To her it is given 

Young minds to endue; 
Each day she will lead’ them 
In paths ever new, 

Her pleasure she finds 

In the work she must do. 


Normal School, 


Plymouth, N. H. 


Hail to the teacher! 
Her work is divine, 
A calling more noble 
No mind can design; 
For men of the future 
To her we assign; 
The country is safe, 
Her worth is benign. 


Hail to the teacher! 

So thoughtful and kind 
As she patiently deals 
With each youthful mind. 
A calling more noble 
One never will find, 

For one more noble 
Was never designed. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE FILM IN EDUCATION 


BY A. G, BALCOM 


ct Assistant Superintendent 

Educators who are using films as a means of 
instruction and those who are thinking of do- 
ing so, I fancy, are asking themselves and others 
these questions :— 

1. ‘Yo what extent will the film supplant 
present-day methods of teaching? 

My answer to this question and those which 
follow are simply my views based on two years’ 
experience in trying to link up the film to the 
school program. First of all I want to say that 
no one, however keen his prophetic vision may 
be, can tell to just what extent the film will 
supplant present-day methods of teaching. 
That it will become an important factor as a 
means of instruction I do not question. The fun- 
damental principles of human activity are per- 
manent and lasting, but the ways and means of 
bringing these things to pass are constantly 
changing. For instance in the matter of trans- 
portation, the fundamental principle: “To con- 
vey from one place to another” is the same now 
as a thousan’ vears ago, but there has been a 
great evolution in the methods employed. I 
will not enumerate the steps of this evolution, 
but as recent as fifteen years ago very few peo- 
ple realized the great possibilities of the gaso- 
line engine. It now propels the pleasure car, 
the jitney bus, the light delivery truck, the 
heavily loaded truck, and the aeroplane that 
flies over land and sea. And the end is not yet. 

There has been a great change in methods of 
doing business as applied to any great industry 
of the country during the last twenty-five years. 


- [T was born and brought up on a farm and have a 


very vivid recollection of what farming was 
thirty years ago. This summer I visited my 
brother who has a large farm in central New 
York. I noted the labor-saving devices of a 
hay fork in the barn and a loader for the field, 
and by the use of these one man with a team of 
horses can do as much as three men and a team 
of horses used to do. I saw in a magazine article 
recently that the Census Bureau at Washington 
would be able, through the use of improved de- 
vices for handling figures, to handle the 1920 
census data in one-seventh of the time taken for 
the 1910 census. Recently a wireless despatch 
circled the globe and a few days ago I noticed in 
the morning paper where the human voice and 
parts of a phonograph record had been heard in 
a radio phone message from Jersey to Scotland. 
The fundamental principles of teaching are the 
same today as they were in the time of Pestalozzi, 
but there have been changes in subject matter 
and methods since that time. Let me repeat 
that the film will find an important place in the 
teaching methods of the future, but the extent 
to which it will supplant present-day methods no 
one can tell. 

2. Will the use of the film enable children to 


get an education with comparatively little ef- 
fort? 


of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


My direct answer to this would be an empha- 
tic “NO.” A wise use of the film may make 
the path more attractive and give a joyous zeal. 
in surmounting the difficulties, but the fact re- 
mains that the work involved must be done by 
the individual who is in the process of getting 
an education. We make our bodies and minds 
stronger by exercising them. The men and 
women who have attained success in their 
chosen fields have done so by hard work. The 
good teacher is the one who inspires the pupils 
to do their work, guiding them here and sug- 
gesting there. If the film is rightly used and 
the proper reaction be developed after its show- 
ing or showings, it will lead to greater activity 
on the part of the pupils through a greater inter- 
est in the subject. 

3. Are we likely to go to the extremes in 
the use of the film in attempting to teach some 
things that can be more effectively and econom- 
ically taught in other ways? 

I fear that this very thing will occur. Only 
a few days ago I talked with a principal whe is 
most enthusiastic regarding the possibilities of 
the film as a means of instruction. He thought 
the time would come when the film would be 
used extensively in teaching all subjects and il- 
lustrated how he thought it might help in teach- 
ing the mechanics of arithmetic. Those processes 
of education requiring repetition and _ drill 
can only be learned by doing them many times. 
Therefore I can’t see how the films would ren- 
der very much aid along this line. I know of 
no teacher who has as yet exhausted all the re- 
sources of visual aids, as the map, chart, graph, 
exhibit, picture stereograph, and sltde. There 
are numberless things that may be better taught 
through the use of one or a combination of the 
above menttened aids than the film, in my judg- 
ment, and certainly more economically. 

4. As a whole, have educators been ultra 
conservative toward the film? 

I think this is true. We have had too much 
the attitude of “the man from Missouri—you'll 
have to show me.” While the teachers and 
preachers have been waiting “to be shown” the 
commercial interests of the country have monop- 
olized the film for entertainment purposes only. 
The industry has grown by leaps and_ bounds. 
until it has reached the position of third among 
the great industries of the country. The film 
has become the popular medium of entertain- 
ment. The non-theatrical demand for films 
until recently has been so meagre that producers. 
have not found it worth while to give much 
thought to it. When a sufficient number of edu- 
cators throughout the country have a vision as 
to the possibilities of the film to supplement and 
vitalize . classroom instruction influence 
Boards of Education to appropriate money for 
the rental and purchase of films the same as 
iextbooks and other school equipment are sup- 
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plied, then there will be another angle to the 
situation and producers will sit up and take no- 
tice. It is not beyond the realm of possibility 
for Boards of Education to take a hand in pro- 
duction. 

5. In supplying films for educational use will 
there be a tendency to make them too pedantic? 

Very few films, so far, have been produced 
primarily for school use. There is a cry far and 
near for this type of film. Are we sure we know 
just what we want, and in supplying this need 
will there be a tendency to include in the titles 
and pictures all of the points involved in teach- 
ing the subject illustrated by the film, or do we 
want the type where the pictures and titles flow 
along in a perfectly human way? 

It is assumed that the film is only one of 
many sources of information to be used in tak- 
ing up a subject and that it will supplement and 
vitalize the textbook. In my judgment, the use 
to which a film may be put depends more upon 
the vision of the teacher than the character of 
the film itself. For some time I have made a 
practice of reviewing all films and assembling 
their titles in what I call a “digest” and sending 
this digest to the schools two or three days be- 
fore the films are shown. In addition to the 
titles the digest gives the length of the film, ap- 
proximate time of showing, what subject or 
subjects it links up to and six or more sugges- 
tive questions. I realize that each film will ap- 
peal differently to each teacher viewing it, and 
that some teachers in their classroom reaction 
on the film will frame up a set of questions very 
much better than those contained in the digest. 
The principal of the school keeps on file in his 
office the digest and supplies his teachers with 
as many copies as they need. I have watched 
with a great deal of interest the development of 
teachers in charge of auditoriums in our alter- 
nating schools. In these schools comparatively 
few teachers outside of those having charge of 
the auditoriums see the films. So it rests upon 
the auditorium teacher to create the most favor- 
able atmosphere for the film showing. Some 
teachers equally successful in apparent results 
do it one way and some another, and some are 
more successful than others who work along the 
same lines. I have always been skeptical of a 
textbook that set apart so many lessons for this 
chapter and so many for that and one that gave 
too much detail to the steps to be followed by 
the teacher. This type of textbook may be 
necessary for some teachers but certainly not 
for the great majority. The skilled teacher or- 
ganizes her subject matter and is by no means 
confined to one source of information or one 
textbook and presents this matter in such a way 
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that nothing is told a pupil that he can find out 
for himself with reasonable effort. Now the 
film if rightly used will constitute but one 
source of information. The subject matter of 
the film must be assimilated by a proper class- 
room reaction. This will require thinking, both 
on the part of the teacher and pupil. After see- 
ing the film the pupil will be able to read into 
the text something he hadn’t before. The best 
films for educational work will be those that 
stimulate the greatest amount of thinking. The 
educational film must be good in photography 
as applied to both pictures and titles. The titles 
should be the guide posts of the film, turning 
the traveler here and there to the road that 
leads to the destination. Along with the film 
there should be available for the teacher a di- 
gest or pamphlet containing the titles, the 
teaching aims, and suggestions how best these 
aims may be realized. Opinions will differ as 
to what constitutes a good film for instruction. 
Those who are at work in trying to supply the 
schools with films that link up to the subject 
matter of the curriculum are entitled to the sup- 
port and co-operation of educators whether we 
agree with them in all points or not. 

6. In short. will the film prove to be a pan- 
acea for many of our educational ills? 

There are many extravagant claims made as 
to what will be accomplished through the use 
of the film in education. First of all we must 
master our tools. We have the problem of 
training our teachers how to use the films in 
their classrooms. I want to emphasize this 
point. This training can’t be done in a day. It 
requires vision, experience, and growth on the 
part of the teacher. There are those who 
claim the film will reduce retardation to a min- 
imum in our schools. Others claim its use will 
shorten the course for elementary and second- 
ary schools at least two years. I appreciate the 
fact that it requires optimism and enthusiasm 
to carry out any plan, and particularly this plan 
of harnessing the film for educational use, but 
let us not allow our enthusiasm and optimism 
to warp our judgment, so that our expectations 
reach beyond the bounds of reason. Let us 
keep in mind that the film, if used aright, will 
become an efficient aid in the school, that it will 
bring to our pupils the atmosphere of distant 
people through picturing their habits and cus- 
toms and that it is already a powerful medium 
for propaganda work in health and Americani- 
zation. It gives a touch of reality to many of 
our great industrial processes and shows the 
wonders and beauties of nature in animal and 
plant life. 


Give us, O give us the man who sings at his work. He will do more in the same time 
rhe will do it better—he will persevere longer, —Thomas Carlyle, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
LOWELL, MASS. 


A set of specific and practical recommendations 
on Junior High Schools was presented by Super- 
intendent H. J. Molloy as follow-up work to Mr. 
Van Siokle’s report. They gave valuable sug- 
gestions on grouping, classifications, subjects, 
methods of teaching, correlation with the senior 
school and supervision. A gradual re-adjustment 
of the school program toward the adoption of a 
junior high department was agreed upon by the 
school committee after consideration of the su- 
perintendent’s recommendations. 


MASSACHUSETTS CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. 


(The News about Child Labor, December, 1920.) 


Fifty per cent. of the children, fourteen-six- 
teen years of age, who are employed in Massa- 
chusetts are estimated to be out of work on ac- 
count of the unemployment situation. These 
children are required to attend the recently estab- 
lished continuation schools twenty hours a week 
or to attend the regular day schools for full 
time. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau spent $89,703 
during last year for the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Law. It expended $460,000 to 
enforce the Narcotic Drug Law and $2,000,000 
to enforce prohibition. 

Legislation desired in 1921 by the State De- 
partment of Labor and Industries includes bills 
for :-— 

Requiring employment and educational certif- 
icates for all occupations instead of for a speci- 
fied list. 

Increasing the minimum penalties for the il- 
legal employment of minors. 

The Department of Education has just pub- 
lished a complete description of the vocational 
schools, evening vocational classes, and other 
opportunities for vocational education in the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts. 

STAMFORD, CONN. 

Three Stamford girls, Blanche Harvey, Clara 
Thompson and Emily Redmond, won the state 
championship in canning and were entitled to one 
week at the Connecticut Agricultural College 
during the summer of 1920. They also repre- 
sented the state in the canning competition at 
Springfield, Mass., in September. 

Physical education is receiving increased at- 
tention, and the medical inspector and the schoul 
nurses are bending all their energies to the im- 
provement of the health of the children. Onlv 
those superintendents and teachers who have had 
the benefit of such health supervision for a series 
of years can realize just what an invaluable aid 
it is to the regular work of the classroom. Those 
of us who have had such codperation often say: 
“How did we ever manage to teach without it?” 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


The bulletin of the annual meeting of this as- 
sociation held in New York in July is most in- 
teresting in that it presents very definitely the 
Catholic point of view of federal control of edu- 
cation. 

The several speakers pointed out very clearly 
what they considered to be the dangers of such 
legislation. ‘These included the manifestation of 
secularism in education, the sacrifice of personal 
freedom, the interference in the local affairs of 
the state, the projection of education into poli- 
tics, and the probable danger to the independent 
and satisfactory operation of existing private 
schools. 

Other topics considered were the education of 
colored people and of the blind; the certification 
of teachers; correspondence schools; diocesan 
normal schools, and the preparatory seminary. 

STATE MOVIES. 

New York State is going into the moving pic- 
ture business through the conservation commis- 
sion and expects to make money out of it. The 
primary purpose, however, is to arouse interest 
in the state’s scenic beauty and to ensure the 
preservation of wild animal life. It will be the 
first governmental department in the country to 
take educational motion pictures on a profes- 
sional basis. A film corporation is to distribute 
the pictures nationally and the state will receive 
50% from the gross proceeds. 

The pictures will seek to impress upon the 
public the value to the state of wild animal life 
and to enlist its coOperation in preventing the 
violation of the game laws which has driven 
many wild animals to other parts. 

The films will be taken in dramatic form, thus 
holding the interest while “getting over” the 
desired instruction. They will be screened 
under the personal direction of Commissioner 
George D. Pratt of the State Conservation De- 
partment. 


ADENOIDS AND ARITHMETIC, CLEVELAND, 
OHIO. 
That there is a direct relationship between 


good health and good grades is conclusively 
shown by the report recently issued by Dr. L. 
W. Childs, director of medical inspection in the 
public schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The ultimate goal is a doctor and a nurse in 
every school and a physical examination for 
every child. The report definés very clearly and 
concisely the duties of the school doctor and 
the school nurse and the ways in which the work 
of one should follow up and supplement the work 
ot the other. 

The Junior Health Worker is a new idea. She 
is under the supervision of the school nurse and 
supplements her work by home visits, etc, 
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Speech straightening, open-air schools, a men- 
tal clinic, a school dentist, and athletic activities 
are included in the work of the department. 

WAR HISTORY, PUBLIC SCHOOL 33, 
THE BRONX, N. Y. 

The monthly bulletins issued by this school 
from the time war was declared until the close 
of 1919 show that both teachers and pupils re- 
sponded promptly to every appeal from work on 
the state census to the Third Red Cross Roll 
Call. 

The boys and girls worked enthusiastically 
for the Junior Red Cross, cultivated war gar- 
dens and conducted Liberty Loan campaigns; 
$133,200 was subscribed by the pupils to the 
Third Liberty Loan, an average of almost $100 
for every child in the school. 


— -O—— 
MEMORY SELECTIONS FOR’ ENGLISH, 
RACINE, WIS. 


“Memory Gems” have always been an effect- 
ive means of “getting over” ethical truths to the 
children. Every teacher has her pet list of more 
or less suitable selections which she uses year 
after year, thinking that as her class is new, old 
gems will do. But the best of tools get rusty 
and it is a pleasure to find a new set at hand, 
short, keen and bright, and shining with light on 
old truths. The Racine, Wis., compilation is 
such a list. It was arranged by Mary H. Bur- 
Tis, supervisor of English, with the assistance 
of the grade teachers. 

MEMORY SELECTIONS. 


Nothing is impossible to a willing hand. 

Make hay while the sun shines, but don’t for- 
get to put it in the barn. 

My rights end where the other fellow’s be- 
gin. 

Everything comes to him who waits—and 
hustles while he waits. 

Everyone who does the best he can is a hero. 

A clear conscience is a coat of mail. 

It may be a little further round the corners of 
a square deal, but the road is better. 

Words unspoken we are master of; words 
spoken are master of us. 

Friendship is the golden thread that ties the 
hearts of all the world. 

Voters are the uncrowned kings who rule the 
nation. 

BUTTERFLIES AND PLAGUES. 


Metainikow, a French bacteriologist, claims 
to have discovered that the larvae of moths and 
butterflies have the power to destroy all the 
most dangerous known bacilli, including diph- 
theria, tetanus and tuberculosis. The scientist 
declares that the vitality of the larvae is enor- 
mous and he has not been able to find any bacilli 
which can obtain a hold upon its body. He is 
now trying to isolate the serum of ‘butterfly 


stubs, with which he hopes to cure the world of 
tuberculosis. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS. 
(Bureau of Education.) 


The advantages of consolidation of rural 
schools are clearly set forth in the bulletin on 
the township schools of Mount Joy, Pa. 

The seven one-room schools of this town- 
ship belong to the pioneer era when the farmer 
reaped his wheat with a sickle, threshed it 
with a flail, cut grass with a scythe and raked it 
with a hand rake; when it took all day for him 
to go to Gettysburg and back; when he had to 
go to the postoffice for his mail; and when he 
ate his breakfast and supper by the dim light of 
a tallow candle. All these pioneer conditions in 
Mount Joy Township have passed away except 
the seven little schoolhouses which stand out as 
the landmarks of former days. 

In all other respects the community shows 
every evidence of comfort and prosperity. The 
farmhouses are large and commodious, the 
farms are well-equipped and the majority of the 
homes have all the modern conveniences. <A 
description of the little box-car schoolhouses 
shows a marked contrast to this prosperity. 

The deficiencies of the one-room school sys- 
tem are pointed out in detail. These iffclude un- 
educated, untrained and inexperienced teachers, 
inadequate salaries, irregular attendance, limited 
curriculums, and limited finances. 

The many benefits of consolidation are enu- 
merated, also, as well as the results of consolida- 
tion in other states. 


HEALTH TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 


(Bureau of Education.) 

The necessity for giving special attention to 
the teaching of hygiene in the normal schools 
of the country is the theme of this bulletin. It 
gives many valuable suggestions for organizing 
the work. Students should be brought to see 
that good health is an indispensable part of the 
teacher's special equipment. should be- 
come convinced of the supreme value of good 
health for school children and they should be- 
come acquainted in a practical way with the best 
methods for training children in healthy living. 
They should also be taught how best to co-oper- 
ate with the school physician and the school 
nurse, and with other schools in the same sys- 
tem. 


THE LUNCH HOUR AT SCHOOL. 


This practical bulletin issued by the Bureau 
of Education should be in the hands of every 
teacher in the country who is interested in the 
vital relation between the food of the school 
child and his mental progress. It is compiled by 
Kiatharine A. Fisher and gives explicit direc- 
tions for securing funds, furnishing lunches in 
rural schools, graded schools and high schools, 
equipment, menus, costs, buying and _ storing 
supplies, etc., together with a list of useful ref- 
erences. 
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Educational News 


HIGH SCHOOL HIGH ‘SPOTS 

Elsewhere in this issue we announce a highly 
important departure in Journal of Education 
plans. 

The high school teachers think they need some 
professional attention that they have never re- 
ceived. 

There is no branch of educational work that 
is more important than that of the high eceool 
teacher. 

More than eighty per cent. of the leadership of 
the world, by men and women under fifty years of 
age, is of those who are high school graduates, 
and the proportion will be larger every year. 

Far be it from us to undervalue any year in a 
child’s life, but the child has no option as to 
whether or not he will go to school before he is 
fourteen years old; but few young persons are 
obliged to go to school long enough to graduate 
from the high school. Most of those who gradu- 
ate stay in the high school because the teachers 
appeal to them, or make them believe that gradu- 
ation is worth while. 

The professional zeal of the high school teach- 
ers is mostly zeal for the subject the teacher is 
interested in. There are Associations or Clubs 
for teachers of English, of Mathematics, of Sci- 
ence, of History, of Civics or of some special sub- 
ject. Nearly every subject taught in the high 
school has a magazine devoted to that subject. 

There is great need of devotion to the high 
school as a high school, and the publicity con- 
nected therewith should be a publicity far beyond 
the teachers of the high school. 

It is even more important that elementary 
teachers catch the spirit of the high school than 
that the ‘thigh school teachers have that spirit, for 
the elementary teachers are largely responsible 
for the desire of elementary school graduates to 


.graduate from the ‘high school. 


It is certainly of inestimable value that super- 
intendents are intelligently zealous over the wgh 
schools. 


The Journal of Education will not - lessen in 
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any wise any of the vital features in which it 
stands virtually alone. “Looking About” by the 
Editor will be even better than ever before, and 
this feature is in no other magazine because 10 
other man or woman in educational work has 
known these places for so many years as has the 
Editor of the Journal of Education so that his 
“Looking About” in every city is comparative. 

“Educators of Today” will greatly extend 
and this has been a feature distinct with the Jour- 
nal of Education since, while others may know a 
man in his present position, we think no one else 
has known as many school people in their vari- 
ous fields of service for practically their whole 
professional life. 

There have been two direct causes of our start- 
ing this new activity. Two high school princi- 
pals, 1,500 miles apart, appealed to us to under- 
take this service, and the other was our astonish- 
ment at finding that there were hundreds of high 
schools doing specially important work much of 
which we did not know until we saw advance 
sheets of “Who’s Who and Why?” which is being 
brought out by the Institute for Public Service. 
We have secured the active interest of the Insti- 
tute for Public Service in managing this new De- 
partment. 

Of course the success will depend largely upon 
the codperation of high school people and super- 
intendents. 

Will you lend a helping hand? 


WHY GRADUATE 

There is universal rejoicing over the greatly 
increased enrollment in the high schools and 
credit is given that is not wholly deserved. 

‘he great increase is not entirely due to scho- 
lastic aspirations. 

There are two important factors that contrib- 
ute to the phenomenal growth of high schools. 

The extension of compulsory school age from 
fourteen to sixteen has kept tens of thousands 
of boys and girls in school two years longer than 
heretofore. This extension has been quite gen- 
eral, especially in states well supplied with first 
class high schools. 

The campaign against retardation in the 
grades has greatly increased the number who go 
from grade to grade, which inevitably increases 
the number that must go to the high school 
whether they care to or not. 

No normal child under ordinary conditions 
can stay in the grades, even the eighth grade, 
after he is fourteen, so that they all must go to 
the high school for one or two years. 

The junior high school calls all seventh and 
eighth grade pupils high school students, which 
is eminently desirable. 

Fach of these three conditions is highly cred- 
itable: Raising the compulsory school age, les- 
sening retardation, and the enrolling of seventh 
and eighth grade pupils as high school students. 

But this may deceive the public and lead to 
unjustifiable boasting. The boosting is all right, 
but the boasting may be overdone. 

The real test of public devotion to scholarship 
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and efficiency in high school leadership is the 
number who graduate. It is the home base only 
that counts a run. 

GRADUATE FROM THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

The much needed campaign is ‘one that is 
focused on keeping young people until they 
graduate from the senior high school. 

‘his must not be interpreted to mean that all 
senior high schools should be classical, nor that 
all of any senior high school should oi necessity 
be classical. 

‘he junior high school should not be a fitting 
school for a classical senior high school. The 
junior high school students should find a way 
to stay in a senior high school and graduate 
along the lines of their junior high school prep- 
aration. 

But inevitably and most desirably the senior 
high school should be scholarly, literary, and cul- 
tured in a sense not feasible in the junior high 
school. 

The college preparatory pupils should find 
their highest needs met in the senior high school. 
There should be nothing better by way of col- 
lege preparation at Phillips Exeter or Phillips 
Andover, at Middlesex or anywhere between 
the seas than in the senior high school of a city. 

But this should not lower the standing of those 
who graduate from the senior high schoo! with- 
out college intention. 

The whole spirit and purpose of the senior 
high school should be to make it well worth 
while for every young man and woman to gradu- 
ate from the senior high school. 


INTENSITY OF MODERN LIFE MAKES HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATION A NECESSITY. 


Life in its simplest form today is complex. 
There is no such thing as the “simple life” any 
more. 

The day laborer is fast disappearing. There 
is nothing for an ignorant man to do for a liv- 
ing. 

No one knew there was such a thing as a 
moron in the “simple life.’ A moron could live 
the simple life very comfortably and no one 
knew that he was a moron. But when the sim- 
ple life became complex a moron could not es- 
cape detection. 

In the coal mine they soon learn whether a 
man is educated or ignorant. 

No one cared much if a man was illiterate. 
Indeed, there were those who deliberately de- 
sired that there should be several million people 
who did not know enough to do anything that 
required intelligence. 

There are persons in every community who 
protest against too many high school graduates. 

I have heard innumerable persons say: “Unless 
we can check this craze for a high school edu- 
Cation, there will be no servants.” 

There are some eminently respectable people, 
some aristocratic educators who rejoice in the 
discovery of “Mental Tests” because they ‘can 
be used to maintain a servant class. 


“You are a tnoron” not infrequently means: 
“Be content to be a servant.” 

True, a moron or a Ayper-moron cannot grad- 
uate from a senior high school, but both will re- 
spond to a lot more education than he is sup- 
posed to be equal to. 

Everyone above the hyper-moron class should 
have a full senior high school course. 
PREPOTENCY OF HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION, 

In the stockman’s world prepolency is a great 
word. It has reference to the supreme power oi 
an animal to give to his offspring more power 
than he himseli has. It is inheritance and more. 

What a Jersey inherits is a great asset, but if 
her heifers all have a rating above hers in quan- 
tity and quality of milk, this power to pass on 
more than she possesses, her value is greatly 
enhanced. 

Only occasionally does an animal demonstrate 
this prepotent power so greatly as to create a 
strain in a breed. 

Hambletonian was an American horse, 1849 to 
1876. He had a good inheritance, but that is 
rarely spoken of; but his prepotency has given 
America practically all the record-breaking trot- 
ters of the last seventy years. He had the power 
to send down the line of his descendants a speed 
possibility that he never demonstrated. 

The great mission of the senior high school is 
to develop boys and girls with great educational 
prepotency. It helps them to discover them- 
selves. 

Most of the really great men of America have 
found themselves, as the saying is, in their high 
school, academy, or preparatory school life. 

Those are the years in which one is likety to 
go wrong or: go right. ‘They are the turning- 
point years in most lives. 

Many of the bandits, professional burglars and 
highwaymen get their wrong bent in the high 
school years, and often because they do not go 
to school where they would get real training in 
good ways. 

These vicious young people would be an im- 
mense asset to society, to the industrial and com- 
mercial world, if in those years they had had 
the stimulus of inspiring student life. 

Prepotency for the evil they do and pass on to 
the world might easily be prepotency for good 
had they a senior high school education. 


>-o 


THE NEW CLARK 


Dr. W. W. Atwood, installed as the successor 
of Stanley Hall of Clark University and Dr. Ed- 
mund C. Sanford as president of Clank College, 
in Worcester, on January 31, said in his inaug- 
ural :— 

“We shall offer to teachers, to men entering 
large business entérprises, especially international 
trade, and to all those who wish to enter con- 
sular or diplomatic service, special facilities in the 
study of geography. We must look forward to 
developing an institution which will be a great 
bureau of information regarding the present con- 
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ditions in this and distant lands. We shall wel- 
come special students, explorers and authors who 
wish to make Olark University Library their 
headquarters while they are preparing manu- 
scripts for publication. This nation has closed 
the period of isolation and become one of the 
great World Powers. We must from now on 
have at our command a knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of the world.” 

Under President G. Stanley Hall Clark Uni- 
versity has been the final word in some phases 
of mental science, but professional psychology 
has been so universally adopted by all Teachers’ 
Colleges that the educational world can well see 
this significant departure at Clark University, 
with its absorption of Clark College, from mental 
to physical science, and President Atwood is to 
geography what President Hall has been to ped- 
agogical psychology or psychological pedagogy, 
as you please. 


> 


BROOME TO PHILADELPHIA 

ic. C. Broome of East Orange, N. J., has been 
elected superintendent of Philadelphia. This is 
a great honor. A sub-committee of big men 
canvassed the entire country, advised with 
many men and selected six men with whom 
they were entirely satisfied. Mr. Broome was 
one of the six. One other of the six was nomi- 
nated to the full board in December, but the 
report failed of acceptance. Mr. Broome was 
also reported to the full board in January, but 
lacked one vote of election. 

For more than four months Mr. Broome has 
been one of the six, and every week has added 
materially to his strength, He has grown 
upon the board and upon the public-spirited 
citizens of Philadelphia. His varied achieve- 
ments in East Orange had attracted attention 
far and wide. We had an opportunity to call 
attention to these achievements in the Journal 
of Education in such a way as to attract much 
favorable attention. He did excellent work 
“over there” in war times in connection with 
the educational activities with Dr. Frank E, 
Spaulding. But above all else his personality 
was 100 per cent. plus. 

DES MOINES PREPARATION 

Des Moines is already very much alive to her 
opportunity and responsibility as host to the re- 
organized National Education Association next 
July. There will be abundance of hotel accom- 
modations, but that it may be used to best ad- 
vantage all hotel space will be in the hands of an 
efficient committee on reservations. Write early 
to the chairman of this committee, Charles F. 
Pye, 407 Youngerman building, Des Moines. 
There are rooms at various rates from $2 up. 
Capacity always, of course. That is the conven- 
tion rule except in large cities. 

Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 8, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 and 26. 
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ANTI-JEW FOLLY 

We have absolutely no patience with any at- 
tempt to stir up prejudice against the Jews. It 
is too late in the world’s history for any sane 
man to start an anti-anything that rests on 
prejudices. The American people should give 
no heed to any new anti-scheme. We have al- 
together too many scraps on our hands already. 

The anti-Irish and = anti-British, anti-Labor 
('nion and anti-open shop, anti-Japanese and 
anti-negro are only samples of the troubles al- 
ready on our hands, without launching any new 
fool-anti crusade. 

The Jews are such a large factor in our popu- 
lation, such an important factor in every city, 
that a real warfare on them would make short 
work of America if they were really challenged 
to warfare. The only hope of the permanency 
of the Republic is in not challenging any class 
or any mass to demonstrate their power. 

Teachers above all other persons should avoid 
starting anything.  Let’s not start an anti- 
women or anti-men crusade, anti-college or anti- 
non-college, anti-superintendents or anti-class- 
room teacher, anti-board of education or anti- 
city council crusade. Let us have a rest, a real 
rest trom all anti-drives. 

It is well for everyone to quit seeking the 
rights of any one class in the community. A 
bit of jingle that is going the rounds is worth 
remembering by all of us in these times. 

“Here lies the body of William Gay 

Who dicd maintaining the right of way. 

Now he was right as he rode along, 

But he’s just as dead as though he were wrong.” 


PARTICIPATION OF TEACHERS _IN 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


Harlan Updegraft of the University of Penn- 
sylvania will be the leader in a most import- 
ant discussion in the National Council of Edu- 
cation, Atlantic City, February 26:— 

A comparative study of administratrive or- 
gans by means of which teachers participate in 
management of schools, by E, J. Ortman, Fisk 
University, Nashville. 

Questions for consideration will be: What 
should be the relation of councils to the super- 
intendent and to the Board of Education? 

How to avoid the danger of members of 
teachers’ councils giving little study to the 
problems under consideration. 

How to keep councils from initiating meas- 
ures too frequently and pushing them through 
too rapidly. 

May a local teachers’ association serve as a 
basic organ for teacher participation in man- 
agement ? 

Can full participation of teachers in manage- 
ment be secured through the regular adminis- 
trative organization? If so, what are the nec- 
essary conditions ? 


The National Education Association will meest 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


SCHUYLER F. HERRON 

Mr. Herron, one of the well known New Eng- 
land schoolmen, a graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, who has had twenty-four years’ experience 
in teaching, as high school teacher and superin- 
tendent of schools, goes to Peru in national edu- 
cation service. 

In the winter of 1907-08 he organized the 
American School in Mexico City, going there on 
the nomination of James Russell Parsons, con- 
sul general, who at one time had been connected 
with the educational department of he State 
of New York. Mr. Herron served as superin- 
tendent of schools at Wanchester for eleven 
years. He went overseas as a “Y” secretary, 
sailing on the Oronsa, which was torpedoed off 
Holyhead, Wales, on April 29, 1918. He was 
then assigned to the Third Division, serving in 
France during the summer of 1918. He re- 
turned home in June, 1919. 

In September of that year he became head of 
the educational department of the Savings Divis- 
ion of New England and in that capacity has 
made the department very successful in its work 
with the pupils in educational institutions. It is 
now on a permanent basis. 

Mr. Herron will sail on February 9 from New 
York to take part in the important work of re- 
organizing the entire educational system of Peru 
along American lines. He will be one of twenty 
educators from different sections in the United 
States who are to go on this mission. Mr. Her- 
ron expects to make the trip direct to Callao 
amd will be prepared to start his work at the 
opening of the school year in March, making 
headquarters at the ministry of education in 
Lima. He expects to be away indefinitely. 
Comprehensive plans are being prepared by 
which the country will be divided into several 
districts and he is to have charge of one of 
these districts. The territory to be served will 
comprise thousands of square miles. 


GEORGE C. MANN 

George C. Mann, for thirty-five years princi- 
pal of the West Roxbury High School, was the 
son of Horace Mann, the greatest of American 
educators. He was born in Franklin, Massachu- 
Setts, when his father was secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, an@ at the 
height of his power and fame as an educator. 
He was but fourteen when his father died. His 
mother, Mary Peabody, and her sister, Elizabeth 
Peabody, the founder of the kindergarten, lived 
in Cambridge after the death of Horace Mann 
and George graduated at Harvard in 1867. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1871. His 
health failed and he was compelled to go to Sic- 
ly to recuperate. (pen his return to this coun 
tty he took up the profession of teaching ‘i 
Cumbridge in 1873, He was appointed head- 


master of the West Roxbury High School five 
years later and held the position until 1914, when 
his health failed him and the school committee 
accepted his resignation with regret. 

He won the love and esteem of every pupil 
who came under his direction and on the obser- 
vance of the birthday of his father, May 4, last 
vear, the alumni presented the school with a life 
sized oil painting of their beloved headmaster. 


MARY R. THOMAS 

The principal of the Norcross School, Boston, 
is one of the most highly prepared, profession- 
ally, of all elementary principals in New England. 
Her childhood days were in a New Hampshire 
country school; she is a graduate of a city high 
school, of a state normal school, of Chicago 
University, with graduate courses in Boston Uni- 
versity, Harvard and Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia. 

Miss Thomas has taught in a country school, 
two Boston elementary schools, and was con- 
nected with the Department of Practice and 
Training in Boston for six years before she be- 
came principal of one of Boston’s famous ele- 
mentary schools four years ago. 

—o 
FRANCIS H. GREEN 

Dr. Francis H. Green, for many years head of 
the Department of English in the State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa., accepts the prin- 
cipalship of the Pennington School, New Jer- 
sey, one of the prominent secondary schools of 
the country. There are 8,000 living alumni, 
many of whom are active in public life. 

It has been an thonor as well as a pleasure and 
an inspiration to know intimately for several 
years Dr. Francis H. Green, the new head-master 
of the Pennington School, New Jersey. 


E. C. BROOME 

The newly elected superintendent of Phila- 
delphia is the most conspicuous figure in the ed- 
ucational world just now. We have referred 
elsewhere to the fact that he proved to be the 
one man who could break the deadlock which 
had marred the brotherly love motto of the 
Quaker City for four months. 

Dr. Broome was born in Rhode Island; is a 
graduate of Brown University in 1897; has done 
graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, taking his doctor’s degree in 1902. 

He has taught in Pawtucket, R. [., Seymour, 
Conn., and has been superintendent of schools 
in Rahway, N. J., Mount Vernon, N. Y., and 
Kast Orange. Dr. Broome has been president 
of the New York State Council of School Su 
rerintendents, president of the Alumni of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
chairman of the committee on State-wide edu- 


cational eampatgn of the New Jersey Connell 
of Education. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A GLUT OF BUSINESS IN CONGRESS. 

In spite of the freely-expressed wish of the 
President-elect to have the appropriation bills 
and as much as possible of other routine busiress 
disposed of at this session of Congress, both 
branches have dallied with their work, and have 
allowed important measures to wait. On Feb- 
ruary 7, with only twenty-one working days left, 
only one of the sixteen regular supply bills 
had passed the Senate, six were waiting consid- 
eration, and the others were either in committee 
or waiting the action of the House. Among the 
important bills at that time caught in the jam 
and threatened with extinction were the Packers’ 
Regulation bill, the Soldiers’ Bonus bill, the Cal- 
der Coal Regulation bill, the House Reappor- 
tionment bill, and proposals for disarmament 
agreements. 

VETOES OVERRIDDEN. 

Democrats in the House are showing scant 
respect for the President’s vetoes. On Janu- 
ary 4, when the bill to revive the War Finance 
Corporation came back with the President's 
disapproval, the House re-passed the bill by a 
vote of 250 to 66; and of the 191 Democratic 
members, only seventeen voted to sustain the 
President. On February 5 the President sent 
in a message, strongly disapproving of the 
joint resolution directing the cessation of en- 
listments until the army was reduced to 175,- 
000 men. The House thereupon immediately re- 
adopted the resolution by the record-breaking 
vote of 271 to 16. The original act re-organizing 
the army authorized an enlisted strength of 280,- 
000 men, instead of the 500,000 urged by Secre- 
tary Baker: but it made provision for only 175,- 
000. The War Department disregarded this limit, 
and went ahead with its recruiting until now 
there are 225.000 men in the service. 

THE WINSLOW BILL AND THE RAILROADS. 

The bill introduced by Representative Winslow 
of Massachusetts for the “clarifving” of the 
Transportation Act of last vear by directly au- 
thorizing partial pavments by the Treasury of 
the guarantees to the roads provided by the Act 
was nassed bv the House of Representatives 
on February 8 and sent on to the Senate 
for action. The roads are desperately in need 
of this monev. amounting to about $360,000.000, 
but pavment had been held un for weeks bv a 
ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury on a 
technical point. The Interstate Commission 
strongly urged payment, and there is no onposi- 
tion to it in Congress. If the Senate can only 
be induced to take prompt action, the railroads 
will be greatly relieved, and associated industries 
also. for the roads, from lack of this money. 
which thev had counted on. have been unable to 
meet manv of their obligations. 

BRINDELL SENTENCED TO PRISON. 

On February 8 Robert P. Brindell. the 

ao-called “czar” of the New York building 


trades who, by reason of his position as chair- 
man of the Building Trades Council, had the au- 
thority to halt building operations, and to call 
strikes wherever the contractors refused to pay 
tribute, was sentenced to from five to ten years’ 
imprisonment at Sing Sing on charges of extor- 
tion. His case and that of those associated with 
him had been under investigation for weeks, with 
Samuel Untermyer as prosecutor, and the devel- 
opments aroused nation-wide interest. There are 
five or six other indictments on which Brindell 
may be tried. The end of the Brindell trial was 
quickly followed by the impanelling of a jury for 
the trial of John T. Hettrick, head of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association, on similar 
charges. 
THE DAYLIGHT SAVING QUESTION. 

The New York and Massachusetts legislatures 
have before them bills for the repeal of the pres- 
ent daylight saving laws; and, as was the case 
when the laws were enacted, there is a sharp dif- 
ference of opinion between city and country resi- 
dents. City sentiment, expressed by chambers of 
commerce and similar organizations, favors re- 
tention of the laws; while country sentiment, 
voiced by agricultural committees and farmers’ 
organizations, strongly urges repeal, because of 
the inconveniences and losses which farmers suf- 
fer through the change of hours. The Health 
Commissioner of New York city, Dr. Copeland, 
pleads earnestly for retaining the system, in the 
interest of the public health and especially of chil- 
dren in the crowded cities. In Massachusetts 
the provisions of the existing law will be auto- 
matically renewed at the end of March, unless 
the law is repealed in the meantime. 

IMPROVING TEXTILE CONDITIONS. 

The first week in February witnessed a very 
general improvement in the textile industry in 
New England. After several months, during 
which the mills, large and small, were either com- 
pletely closed or running only one or two days 
a week, the mills now are all open, some of them 
operating on a full-time basis, and others on four 
or five davs a week schedule. With few excep- 
tions, the mills reopened with wage cuts of 22 1-2 
per cent.: and in practically every case the work- 
ers went back to their looms without any pro- 
test—appreciating the necessitv of the reduc- 
tions. and glad to restme work after weeks of 
compulsory idleness. In Fall River more than 
80 per cent. of the workers are back, and from 79 
to 80 ner cent. in other important textile cen- 
tres. There is a quickened demand for the mill 
products, owing to the “bargain sales” and de- 
pleted stocks. 

THE LEAGUE COUNCIL TO MEET AGAIN. 

The Council of the League of Nations is to 
hold its next meeting at Geneva on February 21. 
Its session is likelv to be a long one, if it dis- 
poses of the list of questions scheduled to come 
before it, There are twenty-seven items on the 
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program,—among. them the selection of nine 
committees and commissions to report on amend- 
ments to the covenants, on the scope of Article 
XVIII of the Covenant, on disarmament, and on 
mandates. ‘This last question will be one of the 
most difficult. The dispute about the ownership 
of the Aaland Islands is regarded as a test case, 
which may affect the whole future ef the League. 
A mixed board must be appointed for the gov- 
ernment of Danzig harbor, where the Poles are 
to have equal rights With the Free ‘City itsélf; and 
the whole Polish-Lithuanian quarrel will be taken 
up. 
A DISQUIETING DISCLOSURE. 

Testifying before the House Immigration Com- 
mittee at Washington, on February 9, Surgeon- 
General Cumming, of the Public Health service, 
testified that, out of 10,002 immigrants arriving 
at Ellis Island during the last six months of 1920, 
who were certified by the Health service as un- 
able to earn a living because of disease or physi- 
cal defects, the immigration officials admitted 
9,799 notwithstanding: out of 112 certified as 
having mental defects, 50 were admitted; and out 
of 536 persons classed as having loathsome or 
contagious diseases, 167 were allowed to land. 
This is the latest and a very disquieting instance 
of the way in which different departments of the 
Government have been, for some time, at cross 
purposes with each other. When the result is the 
scattering through our communities of hundreds 
of defectives and disease-breeders, it is a serious 
matter. 


READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION* 


The real need of teacher preparation scholas- 
tically tcday is leadership that will secure a pro- 
fessional spirit without the mechanism of pro- 
fessioualization. The great cause for anxiety 
is the liability of having teaching made a pro- 
fession in which it is possible for anyone by 
studying long enough along a prescribed course 
to be labelled and degreed, like photographed 
Toggenburg goats, which have been wired to 
stakes, with electric buttons on both sides of 
the head, called to attention by a dog let loose 
at the camera with the goats absolutely motiun- 
less, head poised, and eyes aglow, so that when 
irom the negative are removed the stakes, the 
electric buttons, the electric wires, and the dog 
you have a wonderful picture of ten real goat 
kids in the same posture, the same poise of the 
head, the same glow of the eye. 

A professional spirit with professional op- 
portunity is the great professional need today, 
and Ellwood P. Cubberley, more than any other 
maker of books, is giving the opportunity for 
the development of such a professional spirit 
when he provides “Readings in the History of 
Education.” He gives teachers and student 
teachers the opportunity. to think for . them- 


“Readings in the History of Education A Collection 
of Sources and Readings to Illustrate the Development 
of Educational Practice, Theory, and Organization.” 

yY Ellwood P. Cubberley. Boston, New York, Chicage: 

oughton, Mifflin Company. Cloth. 684 pages. 


selves in+ educational theory and 
through educational history. 

There is a new purpose in the professional 
horizon to make students of teaching skillful 
trainers of trick rats, as William Hawley Smith 
would say, paying a premium upon turning out 
professional morons who can think and act in 
straight lines along which they are set in mo- 
tion in professional studies. 

Dr. Cubberley provides an opportunity to 
turn students of education foose in a forest full 
of all sorts of game, with the privilege of se- 
lecting game large or small, using trap, rifle 
or musket. -Not once from start to finish in. 
700 pages does he tell the reader what to think 
about anything he reads. Nowhere does he tell 
the reader why he should read this or why he 
may skip that. 

The professional spirit develops power while 
professionalization impresses upon students. 
that there is a body of doctrine that may be 
learned and traded in for all time, that there are 
methods that may be shown off by an expert 
and observed by on-lookers, then imitated and 
rehearsed until adequate credits are received to 
secure admission to the profession, and then by 
learning mew formulae and performing new 
tricks can be advanced from one degree to an- 
other until in due course of time the profes- 
sional Holy cf Holies is open to them. Dr. Cub- 
berley, in “Readings in the History of Educa- 
tion,” really pays a premium upon thinking 
rather than upon imitating, upon the evolution 
of biological professional life instead of upon a 
place in a museum of stuffed animals, 


practice 
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AGRICULTURE AS NATURE STUDY* 


The demand for agriculture in the schools 
has led to more experiments than demonstra- 
tions, to more attempts at science than at peda- 
gogy, to more mechanics of book-making than 
iife on the farm. There is a limitless demand 
for a book for rural schools that children can 
appreciate and from which the community will 
profit. 

“Nature Study and Agriculture” ranges 
through all country-life interests and is not at 
all confined to the science of agriculture or to 
the practice of farming. It begins with flower 
gardens, vegetable gardens and school gardens, 
and ranges through botany, fruit growing, trees 
and shrubbery, hay and grains, weeds and 
plant diseases, insect pests, birds and fowls of 
all kinds, and domestic animals. 

There is a vast range Of interests but nothing 
is treated exhaustively, but everything interest- 
ingly. There is no more of anything than can 
be profitably studied, and as much of everything 
as is really needed by country boys and girls. 


*“Nature Study and Agriculture.” 
Schmidt, University of North Dakota. New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. Nearly 500 
illustrations. Cloth. 459 pages. 


Depariment of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to Marck 3, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 cnd 26. 


By Charles C. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL BLUNDER. 


BY L. E. WOLFE 


San Antonio, Texas 


I believe the time is near when our thinking people will 
agree that one of our greatest educational blunders is our 
failure to devise and execute a constructive plan to ade- 
quately use, for educative purposes, our industrial home 
plant and the men and women of our homes as volunteers, 
for the training of the rising generation in the mastery of 
the industrial projects vital to the home and the com- 
munity. The goal of life is service—human service, and 
Divine service through human service. Therefore, the 
justification of a system of education is that it prepares 
for a many-sided service. Our school book work and, 
in a large measure, our school industrial work prepares 
chiefly for a remote service—an adult vocational and 
avocational service. Training our boys and girls to 
assume responsibility for the performance of all the vital 
home projects not only prepares for an adult service zs 
the heads of families, but yields a rich helpful daily ser- 
vice to the family through a many-sided participation. 

We prize the industrial plants of our schools, and yet 
fail to systematically use the home industrial plant which 
is a hundred times more valuable. We place a high 
value on our less than a million school teachers, and yet 
make little use of the forty million adult men and 
women of the home who can, as an incident to their daily 
home duties, give a training fully as valuable as the 
teachers are giving. 

Again, we recognize that one of the greatest things in 
the home, in business, and in religion is co-operation— 
helpful co-operation with our fellows because we love to 
render human service, and because we believe that there 
is no better way to serve God. Co-operation in the home 
by boys and girls is a long step towards co-operation 
with their Heavenly Father. Such co-operation prepares 
for the practice of the Golden Rule between the employer 
and employee in business. 

The following is a list of vital home projects with 
figures affixed to indicate the grades for which adapted: 
Home garden, at least 100 square feet, 4 to 12; raising 
poultry, rabbits, or pigeons, 4 to 12; putting on faucet 
and hydrant washers, 4 to 12; hanging window shades, 
4 to 12; extermination. of mosquitoes, flies, ants, and 
cockroaches, 4 to 12; planting and trimming trees, 6 to 
12; renewal of door, window and gallery screens, 6 to 
12; putting on siphon and water washers, 6 to 12; put- 
ting springs in locks, 6 to 12; making keys from a blank, 
6 to 12; adjusting windows or doors that bind, 6 to 
12; sharpening tools, 6 to 12; putting in electric sockets, 
fuses, and switches, 8 to 12; putting in window _ glass, 
8 to 12; filing and setting a saw, &to 12; for girls, 
cooking, sewing, care of rooms, canning, practical nurs- 
ing, making, remodeling, and trimming hats. 

If all the school districts of the United States had 
unlimited funds to employ industrial teachers and to 
erect or purchase a demonstration residence near each 
school, there would be many reasons why this project 
instruction could not be so effectively given in the school 
as in the home. In school it would be impracticable for 
each pupil to perform a given project, as the putting on 
of washers, much less being responsible for renewing 
washers in the home for a year or more. Again, the 
school cannot supply the social motive supplied by the 
home, as the home need for fresh garden vegetables, 
eggs, and the renewing of broken lock springs. Further- 
more, by sitting at the feet of their parents in learning 
to master these projects, sons and daughters would ac- 
quire an appreciation of the practical knowledge, skill, 
sand character of their parents that would greatly re- 


duce the number of young people who make invidious 
comparisons between their school acquirements and the 
practical acquirements of their parents. The effective 
and habitual co-operation of sons and daughters in 
home duties, through a series of years, would make the 
observance of Mothers’ Day and Father and Son week 
look puny as agents to promote filial appreciation and 
love. There is no better place to practice the principles 
of the Scout and Camp Fire movements—to do a good 
turn daily—than in the home, among those to whom 
sons and daughters owe most. Service being the heart 
of religion, there is no better way for the church to en- 
rich its work than by organizing a campaign for juvenile 
industrial home training. 

From many years’ work among tens of thousands of 
pupils 1 am convinced that not twenty-five per cent. of 
the boys and girls of this country are being taught to 
perform the foregoing list of projects, and that not tea 
per cent. are held responsible for such performance for 
a year or more. While the home is not free from blame 
for its failure to function as an educational institution, 
the educators of this country are also to blame for such 
megaphone claims for school education as a panacea 
that the urban home has practically ceased to function 
as an educational agency. We _ teachers are also to 
blame for our desperate and futile attempts to make 
scholars out of the rank and file; also, for not driving home 
to the people that the end of education is service rather 
than scholarship; that the school cannot train the rising 
generation for a maximum service unless the home con- 
tributes its share. It is high time that the schools, the 
home, the church, the press give the same emphasis to 


' home-project achievement that has been given to school 


achievement, together with like credits. 

I have given much of my time during the last three 
years to this project campaign in San Antonio, Texas, 
and am anxious to inaugurate this work in some progres- 
sive state. Therefore, I would be pleased to correspond 
with the head of any state educational department, 
chamber of commerce, or bankers’ association to whom 
this movement appeals. 

The foregoing program could be strengthened by add- 
ing the training of the large boys in urban communities 
in the operation and repair of farm machinery prepara- 
tory to going to the farm at or near the close of school 
—individually, among relatives and friends, and in groups 
under supervision. This training should be given by the 
local dealers and repairers of farm machinery in co- 
operation with the high school manual training and: vo- 
cational teachers for boys. 


Twenty-seven states of the United States and 
British Columbia have practicing lawyers who are 
graduates of the University of Michigan. The states 
of Illinois and Michigan have the largest number, 
and within these states the cities of Chicago and 
Detroit. 


—o— 
EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK. 
{Boston. Globe Editorial.] 


When the genius who cut a large hole in the barn 
door for the big cat and a small hole for the kitten 
was asked why he did it, he had no better reason 
than: “Because that is the way it was always done.” 

There is no better reason for paying women teach- 
ers in our public schools less than men teachers when 
they perform work of equal importance. ; 

The absurdity is, however, so pronounced that im 
more cases than one women who are doing work of 
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greater importance than men in similar positions are 
receiving not equal pay, but less. Thus a woman 
teacher, the head of her department, under whom sev- 
eral men teachers are working, none of whom would 
be fully competent to do her work, is receiving less 
than her male subordinates. And a woman teacher 
at the head of a large and exacting department re- 
ceives a smaller salary than a man teacher at the 
head of a much smaller and less exacting department. 
The man in question has had leisure to write a book, 
while the woman has been obliged to take a year's 
leave of absence in order to rest. 

The programs of teaching are made up regardless 
of the sex of the teachers. Women are not given 
easier jobs because they are women. The women 
are required to qualify for their positions by just as 
severe examinations as those given the men. Yet the 
salaries of the men teachers average $700 a year more 
than those of the women teachers in positions of the 
same rank. 

The argument that the men have families to sup- 
port is beside the point. The point is that the labor- 
ess is wcrthy of her hire. If she does the work she 
is entitled to the pay. But, as a matter of fact, these 
women teachers quite as often have dependents on 
their salaries as have the men. 

This inequality is indefensible. It merely persists 
out of the inertia of an old and iniquitous custom. 
End it. 


United States Commissioner of Education P. P. 
Claxton states that the greatest tax paid in the United 
States is that paid for ignorance, which causes an 
annual loss of twenty billion dollars. In other words 


we waste enough in twelve months to pay for our 
share of the World War. ° 


POSTER CONTEST FOR HUMANE DAY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Be-Kind-to-Animals Week in Massachusetts is 
from April 11-16 and Friday, Apri 15,is Humane 
Day in the schools. In order to bring the 
seventh anniversary of these events before the 
pupils of the state the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals offers seven 
cash prizes amounting to $65 and six annual 
subscriptions to “Our Dumb Animals” for the 
best posters on suitable subjects. Clear direc- 
tions for the drawing and shipping of the posters 
are given in the circular sent out by the society. 

Various subjects along the line of kindness to 
animals are suggested, although the boys and 
girls are left to work out their own ideas. There 
will be an exhibition of the best posters during 
‘the week and the awards will be publicly an- 
nounced early in the week. 

For information concerning the contest write 
to the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 


The New York Evening Mail has a first class 


page on educational affairs, local and national, 
daily. 


Samuel W. Vanclain, president of Baldwin 
‘Locomotive Works, says: “France made more 
‘progress in reconstruction in one yea: than 


- South made in twenty.years after the Civil 
ar. 


CONNECTICUT PULLING TOGETHER. 
Connecticut forces in education are now pulling to- 
gether as never before, and the outlook is bright ‘for 
worthwhile achievements in the way of new legisla- 
tion. The members of the new State Board of Edu- 
cation are a unit and are enthusiastic in their sup- 
port of Commissioner A. B. Meredith. The State 
Teachers’ Association has been carrying on a splen- 
did campaign to “Save the Schools” and is working 
co-operatively with the State Department. The 
Teachers’ Federation is lending its necessary support 
also in a commendable way. 
Nothing revolutionary is sought for, but definite 
and concrete reforms in three matters are earnestly 
expected. 

i. Additional funds for teachers’ salaries. 

2. Improvement of Pension System. 

3. Tenure of office for teachers. 

For the first time Connecticut has lady legislators 
and it starts out with five of them. They are: Mrs. 
Emily Brown, Mrs. Lillian M. Frink, Mrs. Mary W. 
Hooker, Mrs. W. A. Jewett and Rev. Grace I. Ed- 
wards. It is reasonable to suppose that they will be 
interested in promoting the cause of education. It is 
also the prevailing belief that the present session of 
the legislature has many gentleman members who 
will be well disposed in their thoughts and acts on the 
educational program. 

Connecticut is not contented to remain thirteenth 
down the list of states in rank in education. The new 
department at Yale, under the leadership of Dr. F. E. 
Spaulding, is already beginning to be felt in the up- 
ward pull. 

With all the factors pulling together, Connecticut- 
in-education is looking upward. 

Superiatendent Ernest C. Witham, 
Southington. 
-- 

Governor Alfred Taylor of Tennessee an- 
nounces it as one of his ambitions to have the 
schools of the state greatly improved. 

The population of France was reduced by 4,000,000 
during the war, this number including returns from 
the afflicted civil population and deaths from wounds 
subsequent to the war. 


Census figures in Japan show the death rate to 
be gaining over the birth rate. 
About one in about every five persons in the United 
States attends a school of some kind. 
Germany’s harvest for 1920 yielded 6,963,000 


tons, as compared with 7,707,000 in 1919 and 8,992,000 
in 1918. 


Four of the sons of Yuan Shih Kai, China’s dicta- 

tor for a season and one of the greatest national 

leaders of the old régime, have arrived at Middle- 

bury College, Vermont, to be educated. 
vu 

Rio de Janeiro has a population of 1,157,873, which 
makes it the fourth largest city in the New World. 
—o—— 

There are at present 8,000 women students in 
the German universities, as against 2,000 ten years 
ago. 

It is reported that between 300,000 and 400,000 chil- 
dren in the United States were deprived of. schooling 
iast year as a direct result of the shortage of teachers. 
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BOOK TABLE 


JARED INGERSOLL. A Study of American Loyal- 
ism in Relation to British Colonial Government. By 
Lawrence Henry Gipson, Ph. D., professor of History 
and Political Science, Wabash College. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven and New York City (19 

East Forty-seventh street.) 
* Nothing was ever better timed than the modern study 
of the other side of colonial affairs at this time. We 
have always taught colonial history as though there was 
never but one right side. There always comes a time 
when only one side is right from the standpoint of either 
side, but there are always two sides up to the deciding 
point. 

It is well to discuss gwhether to continue to use the 
old fire hose or buy a new one, but when a conflagra- 
tion starts there is only one right thing to do. 

There were’ just as sincere and honest men in the ser- 
vice of Great Britain in the Colonies between 1763 and 
1776 as there were loyal Colonists, and one can get no 
real knowledge of the colonial life who does not study 
the life of the good men on the other side. 

Yale University is rendering a genuine service in the 
right kind of study of Connecticut history before the 
Declaration of Independence. ; 

This volume has to do with the last phase of Ameri- 
can colonial history. The central theme is the career 
of an avowed loyalist who was a prominent figure in 
the British imperial administration. Especially influen- 
tial in New Haven affairs, he was undoubtedly the 
leader of the conservative group in Connecticut and was 
closely identified with every important issue that arose 
within the colony from the beginning of the French and 
Indian War to the date of his death in 1781. In pre- 
senting Ingersoll’s life, Mr. Gipson has given at the 
same time an intimate picture of the Connecticut of that 
period. 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN. By 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
569 pp. 

Here is a complete and authoritative guide to the 
vocations open to women. Each subject is described 
by an expert in that particular field, and the whole 
book appears under the auspices of the Intercollegi- 
ate Vocational Guidance Association, of which Miss 
Filene is.the. director. It will probably surprise the 
average girl to see the variety of careers from which 
she may choose, and it will surely be an inspiration 
to ner to hear from women (many of them world- 
famed) who have been successful in their chosen 
fields. Frankly and concisely, it tells the disadvant- 
ages as well as the advantages that go with each 
vocation, the salary that may be expected, the op- 
portunities for advancement, the qualifications which 
are necessary, and the best preparation, giving all 
the information necessary for the wise choice of 
congenial work. 

Each of the 150 and more vocations open to women 
is written by an expert in that line of work. If the 
book had no other attraction the fact that so many 
women could write such valuabie articles for a book 
of this kind would make it a rare volume. Never be- 


Catherine Filene. 
Company. Cloth. 


fore has a book of any such importance in this ac- 


tivity becn published. 


HISTORICAL SOURCE BOOK. By Hutton Webster, 
Ph. D., University of Nebraska. Boston, New York, 


Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company.. Cloth. 
In usable form Dr. Webster brings together the fo!- 
lowing great documents which have done much to make 


history. They are certainly the Sources of History :— 

The Great Charter, 1215; Confirmation of the Char- 
ters, 1297; Mayflower Compact, 1620; Petition of Right, 
1628; New England Confederation, 1643; Instrument of 
Government, 1653; Habeas Corpus Act, 1679; Bill of 
Rights, 1689; Act of Settlement, 1701; Resolutions of 
the Stamp Act Congress, 1765; Virginia Bill of Rights, 
1776; Declaration of Independence, 1776; Articles of 
Confederation, 1778; Northwest Ordinance, 1787; Con- 
stitution of the United States, 1787; Decree Abolishing 
the Feudal System, 1789; Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and of the Citizen, 1789; Address to All Peoples, 
1792; Washington’s Farewell Address, 1796; Holy Alli- 
ance, 1815; Monroe Doctrine, 1823; Chartist Petition, 
1838; Durham Report, 1839; Communist Manifesto, 
1848; Declaration of Paris, 1856, Lincoln's First In- 
augural Address, 1861; Gettysburg Address, 1863; Peace 
Circular of Nicholas II, 1898; Final Act of the First 
Hague Peace Conference, 1899; Roosevelt’s Inaugural 
Address, 1905; Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 1918; Declara- 
tion of Independence of the Czecho-Slovak Nation, 1918; 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 1919. 


ENTER MADAME. A Play in Three Acts. By Gilda 
Varesi and Dolly Byrne. Introduction by Alexander 
Woollcott. Frontispiece by W. T. Benda. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth. 

“Enter Madame” made a marvelous hit in New York 
last August. Here is the way Alexander Woollcoit tells 
of its coming in as charming an “Introduction” as we 
have read in many a day :— 

“On a sweltering evening in mid-August, 1920, a night 
of rumbling thunder and wilted collars and ruined dis- 
positions, this comedy called “Enter Madame” slipped 
quietly into New York by way of the then idle Garrick 
Theatre, and immediately established itself as one of 
those happy plays which cause stampedes at the box 
office. Pilgrims to the great city always arrive with 
one hand guarding their luggage and the other extend- 
ing a slip of paper, on which they have jotted down the 
names of pieces they intend to see during their stay. 
Long before the aforesaid hot spell had entirely abated, 
it was noted by the sensitive ticket agents that one 
play was recurring persistently in all those aspiring 
list. That play was “Enter Madame.” 


THE VAN DYKE BOOK. Selected from the writ- 
ings of Henry van Dyke. Edited by Edwin Mims, 
Ph. D. With an introduction by Maxwell Struthers 
Burt. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Tlus- 
trated. 

We agree with the author that there is no writer liv- 
ing whose works should be more studied and read by 
American youth than the works of Henry van Dyke, 
and it is highly important that the schools have a small 
book of the choicest selections of his essays, of his 
poems, of his stories. Then there are “Things to Re- 
member” and a brief story of the Author's Life From 
a Child’s View Point by his son, Brook van Dyke. We 
can think of no book that we would sooner our grand- 


Van Dyke 


children should read in school than “The 
Book.” 
Oculists and Physic 
HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Rem 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicteas 


and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye# 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 


your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interes 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. gL 
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VALPARA 


VALPARAISO 


be beginning, intermediate 


Arts and Sciences, 


Arts, 
merce, 


Public 
Engineering, 


Rooms $20.00 to $25.00 for the term. 


UNIVERSITY 


Old College Building 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso Univer- 
T sity will open May 31, 1921 and will con- 
tinue twelve weeks. An exceptional op- 
portunity is offered to combine the summer va- 
cation with study at a most reasonable ex- 
pense. During the summer session there will 
and advanced 
courses offered in the following departments: 


Education, 
Home Economics, Music, 
Speaking, 
Chemistry 
and Pharmacy, Physical Education 
Special professional and advanced courses for 
teachers, principals and supervisors 


The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $25.00 for the term of 
twelve weeks. Board—The University maintains a cafeteria, 
where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. 


Bulletin giving complete information concerning 
courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 


DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc. D., LL.D., President 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


INDIANA 


Fine 
Com- 


ALL NEW ENGLANDERS 


By Birth, Adoption 


. Are Expected to Attend 


The New England Dinner 


HOTEL TRAYMORE 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Wednesday, March 2 


To insure a place send word now to 


MILES C. HOLDEN 


or Affection 


at the 


From 6 to 8 


Springfield, Mass. 


16-18: National 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 

24-26: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, Atlantic City, N. 
J. Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


YSBRUARY—MARCH. 
28-3: De,-rtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Assoclia- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


MARCH. 

25-26: South Central Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

APRIL. 

7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. 

15-16: Central Division of Illinois 


State Teachers Association, Bloom- 
ington. 


MAY. 

2-6: International Kindergarten 
Union at Detroit, Mich. President, 
Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Bureri 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Association of 

School Accounting and _ Business 

Officials of Public Schools, at De- 

troit, Mich. President, George F. 

Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 

retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 

Mllinois. 


JULY. 
8-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


ARIZONA, 


PHOENIX. A system to centralize 
the handling of school funds was advo- 
cated by Governor Thomas E. Camp- 
bell in an address before members of 
the Arizona State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

“What position will we be in if the 
State takes entire charge of the as- 
sessing and expending of funds for all 
its schools?” he asked, and left the 
question to the consideration of his 
audience with the admonition that the 
coming legislative body of the state 
was expecting the teachers to be ready 
with advice and statistics to point the 
way toward placing the educational 
system of the state upon a sound busi- 
ness basis. 

The governor paid a tribute to the 
teachers by saying: “Your responsibili- 
ties are greater than mine. Your work 
will be reflected in the young man and 
young woman of tomorrow.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Teachers for the 
additional junior high schools which 
District public school authorities plan 
to open, in the future will be trained at 
George Washington University. 

The course has been arranged at the 
request of Dr. Frank W. Ballou, super- 
intendent of schools, who wants an 
ample supply of teachers qualified for 
the junior high school work. Dr. Bal- 
lou’s present plan is to hold an exam- 
ination in the fall for the selection of 
teachers, but it is likely that one will 
be held in June. ; 

The main emphasis of the junior 
hich school course at the wniversity 
will be laid upon the ways and means 


of vitalizing instruction in basic 
branches of study, but such topics as 
the period of adolescence and the his- 
tory, organization and curriculum of 
the junior high school also will receive 
consideration. 


ILLINOIS. 

The following is taken from Gover- 
nor Small’s inaugural address :— 
“It was ordained in the first Ameri- 
can charter for the government of the 
territory in which we live that schools 
and the means of education should for- 
ever be encouraged. This sentiment 
was echoed in our State Constitution, 
which declares that ‘The General As- 
sembly shall provide a_ thorough and 
efficient system of free schools whereby 
all children of this state may receive a 
good common school education.’ 
“Our state has never failed in its 
duty in this regard, and it will not fail 
now. On account of the importance 
and bigness of this subject, I shall not 
attempt here a discussion in detail of 
particular changes, and shall reserve 
definite recommendations until the de- 
velopments of the session, particularly 
with reference to the amendment of the 
revenue laws, shall show how far we 
can go in the adoption of further legis- 
lation required by our advancing civili- 
zation. 
“The position of the teacher in our 
social fabric is one that needs thorough 
readjustment. Underpay and ingrati- 
tude on the part of the public for the 
invaluable service rendered to the state 
by the teaching force employed in our 
public schools has been, too often, the 
common lot of these faithful servants 
engaged in the basic work of true 
Americanization. There should not be 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


By Insisting on Covering Every Book With 


A Holden Book Cover | 


PATENT BOOK 


The supply of textbooks will be made to last just twice as long, 
thereby lessening the annual expenditure for books and leav- 
ing just so much more for teachers’ salaries. | 
The Hoiden Book Cover 
Is the Original Bool Cover 
A Strictly one piece Cover of Absolute simplicity, requiring no 
Can be put on by any child in a jiffy. 


cutting or pasting. 


Its tough wear-resisting, water-shedding surface will stand no 
end of use and abuse, giving the book real protection and keep- 


COVER 


ing it neat and clean. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


an underpaid school teacher in the state 
of Illinois. 

“Salaries and school equipment 
should be such that the very best and 
highest types of men and women are 
attracted to the profession of teaching. 

“The common schvols, the normal 
schools and the state tmiversit~ are all 
seeking to enlarge their respective 
fields. If we are to extend their use- 
fulness, we must be prepared to in- 


crease their appropriations. 1 say 
now, as I said before my election, 
that our educational institutions are 


the foundations of good government 
and of the well-being of our. state. 
Their improvement should be con- 
stantly sought and their growth should 
be encouraged, for with them lies the 
future stability of our commonwealth. 


“The worthy additions requested 
could be granted without increasing 
the tax rate if the general assembly 


gives favorable consideration to the 
recommendations made in that portion 
of my message devoted to the subject 
of taxation.” 


KANSAS. 

Kansas school teachers in recent cen- 
vention showed that they are more 
than ever determined that the office of 
state superintendent of education must 
be removed from the field of politics 
in this state. They disagreed on just 
how this should be accomplished, but 
the creation of an appointive position 
of state commissioner of education, to 
replace the present state . superinten- 
dency by election of the popular vote, 
is a desire of the teachers which is be- 
coming little short of a demand. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


PITTSFIELD. The board of edu- 
cation has demonstrated admirable 
leadership. It is paying Roy M. Stout 
of Danvers $3,500 to come here as 
principal of the high school. He is a 
graduate of Bates College, and has 
made a notable record in Danvers in 
two years. 


MINNESOTA. 


Special attention is being given the 
question of part-time education for the 
schools of the state. A bill was 
drafted to this end in 1918. It went to 
the legislature but failed. The commit- 
tee that drafted the first measure. after 
giving two years to the study of edu- 


cation in other states, 
better bill. 

It provides that all youths in good 
health between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen who are working, must at- 
tend school at least four hours a week. 
This would carry the processes of 
learning and earning along together. It 
would establish a contact with the 
school for the child that must work. It 
has been demonstrated that most chil- 
dren that enter industry at fourteen 
without further schooling either end in 
“blind alley” occupations, or later leave 
industry altogether and become dis- 
satisfied drifters or unskilled labor- 
ers. 


now proposes a 


MONTANA. 

HELENA. On the ground that the 
bill requiring teachers in Montana 
schools and colleges to take an oath of 
allegiance to the United States was un- 
constitutional and would create a fer- 
tile field of “political heresy hunting,” 
Governor Dixon has vetoed the meas- 
ure. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, state commis- 
sioner of education, designated the 
week beginning February 14 as the time 
for parents to make their annual visita- 
tion to the public schools. This has 
been done with the idea of acquainting 
parents with the work of the schools, 
and in the hope of bringing about 
greater co-operation between parents 
and teachers in making the work of the 
school more effective. 

Parent-teacher associations are un- 
usually active in Mercer County, ac- 
cording to a report recently made by 
Joseph M. Arnold, superintendent of 
schools of that county. 

The association connected with the 
Rowan-Willey schools in Hamilton 
Township secured a community play- 
ground, provided the necessary equip- 
ment, and engaged an instructor for the 
summer months. It assisted in bring- 
ing about the employing of a school 
nurse for the district. 

A committee of two mothers is ap- 
pointed for each schoolroom, to whom 
cases of non-attendance are reported by 
the teachers. These mothers visit the 
homes, learn the causes for irregular 
attendance, and report to the principal. 
From these visits conditions in homes 
have been learned which have resulted 
in giving needed assistance and bring- 


ing about better attendance on the part 
of many children. 

The association has 
schools assistance in their Red Cross 
work, has helped in the purchase of 
pianos for the schools, presented pic- 
tures to the different rooms, bougit 
plants and shrubbery for the beautify- 
ing of the school grounds, offered 
prizes for good attendance and super- 
vised the canning activities in connec- 
tion with the club work. Through their 
meetings the teachers are given an op- 
portunity to meet the parents and to 
offer suggestions as to how the associa- 
tion may be of service. 

The parent-teacher associations at 
Princeton and Pennington have taken 
charge of the noon luncheon. 

JERSEY CITY. A budget approxi- 
mating nearly four million dollars has 
been passed tentatively by the Jersey 
City board of education, this sum being 
estimated as the amount necessary to 
conduct the city’s educational depart- 
ments for the year beginning February 
16. Various items in the budget were 
considered by the directors of the 
board sitting in conference with heads 
of the various departments, and the 
sum of $3,801,500 was arrived at as 
the amount to be asked of the board 
of school estimate for the conduct of 
the city’s schools. 

Nearly every item on the school ad- 
ministration’s budget was increased, 
though the increases in the majority of 
cases are slightly above those of the 
current year. The budget under which 
the board of education is now operating 
totalled $3,297,746.07, or $503,753.93 
less than next year’s budget figure. 


given these 


Only one new item appears in the 
tentative budget of the school board. 
The appropriation to maintain the 


school for crippled children which a»- 
pears under the head of “additional 
expense” is placed at $19,000 of which 
£9,000 is to be used for transportation, 


NEW MEXICO. 

SANTA FE. School property in the 
state of New Mexico, excluding private 
schools and higher educational institu- 
tions, had a total value of $5,432,504.98 
on June 30, 1920, according to statistical 
studies prepared by George Lougee, 
chief clerk in the state department of 
education. 

There are 1,430 schoolhouses in the 
state with a total seatine canacity of 
00,464. There were in 1920 2752 tea- 
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What Will For 


1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does net confine you to the house but keeps you from 
your work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6. You may receive instead monthly indemnities of 
from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, ete., 
ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


Name 


Address. 
(This coupon pl the der under no obligation. 


| 
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| 
441 T.C.U. Bldg. _Lincoln, Neb. 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Yeston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Now York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. 


*'ttsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Biag, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


E1iward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


Established 1885. 


CLAR 


Chicago New York 


FREE REGISTRATION 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 
No Advance Fee— 
Baltimore, Md. > 
64 E. Van Buren St. Flatiron Bldg. 110-112 EK. LexingtonSt. N.Y. Life Budg. 
Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


e Take the Risk 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Globe Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., California Bldg. 


UR PERSONAL SERVICE WILL GIVE YOU THE 


POSITION YOU DESIRE. 
CHESLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, Dover, N. H. 


chers employed. In the grades the 
average monthly salary for male teach- 
ers was $124.93, and for females, 
$86.26. In the high schools the average 
monthly salary for teachers was 
$180.10 for men, and $140.40 for 
women. 

In the high schools of the state there 
were 95 men and 162 women teaching. 
There were 1,567 boys and 2,303 girls 
enrolled, making a total of 3,870. Ot 
these, 1,988 were enrolled in thirty-six 
incorporated towns and 1,882 in eight 
cities. 

There were no high school graduates 
in rurat communities last year. There 
were 225 from the eight cities and 228 
from the thirty-six towns. Of the total 
of 453, there were 174 boys and 279 

irls. 

. From the rural schools of the state 
1,535 children were graduated from the 
eighth grade during the spring of 1929. 
Of these, 695 were boys and 840 were 
girls. In the city schools 205 boys and 
286 girls were graduated from the 
eighth grade. In the town schools 73 
boys and 103 girls were graduated from 
the eighth grade. 

In the entire state the school census 
(from five to twenty-one years) 
showed 60,924 boys and 58,910 girls, a 
total of 121,834. This indicated that 
one out of every three people in the 
state was of school age. However, 
only 36,306 boys and 45,093 girls were 
enrolled in schools, a total of 81,399, or 
two out of every three shown by the 
census. Of this number, the average 
daily attendance of boys was 28,594; of 
girls was 29,888, the total average daily 
attendance being 59,442 out of 81,599 
enrolled ; about three out of every four. 
Total annual expenditure for schools 
exceeded $3,300,000. 


NEW YORK. 
ALBANY. A bill has been intro- 
duced into the Senate to amend the 
_education law “in relation to the fixing 
of salaries of members of the supervis- 
ory and teaching staff in cities.” 
The purpose of the bill is clear. It 


proposes to transfer from the boards of 
education in the state the power to fix 
salaries for all members of the suiper- 
visory and teaching staff and place 
this power in the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, the Common 
Council, and Board of Aldermen or 
other body which determines the salar- 
ies of city officials. 

Opposition is rapidly developine 
against this proposition, which would 
tend to bring the schools back into 
politics. 


NEW YORK. Sale of merchandise 
in one of the rooms of the board of 
education of New York City is con- 
ducted by the Education Co-operative 
Buying Society, composed of officials 
and employees in the administrative 
offices of the board, and of teachers 
in the public schools. Success of the 
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project kas led to the opening of two 
branch stores. Many kinds of dry 


goods and _Sroceries are sold at 
Prices considerably less than those 
Prevailing elsewhere in the city. 


Persons eligible may become members 
of the society by buying one or more 
shares of stock at five dollars a share, 
_The object of the society is to pro- 
vide its shareholders with necessaries 
of life as economically as possible by 
means of the united funds and united 
efforts of the shareholders. The busi- 
ness 1s not competitive and no profit is 
made on the sale of the commodities, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Governor Sproul 1n his inaugural 
message recommended the following :— 
The solemn obligation rests upon the 
general assembly to provide adequate 
educational facilities for the 1,750,000 
children in this commonwealth. Penn- 
sylvania’s system of education must be 
so complete and comprehensive that it 
will meet the modern demands of our 
complex American life. 
I therefore make the folloWing rec- 
ommendations in relation’ to-edacation : 
_ First, that the state board of educa- 
tion and the college and university 
council be abolished and that, in place 
thereof, one board be established, to be 
known as the state council of educa- 
tion. All of the commonwealth’s edu- 
cational activities, including all inde- 
pendent boards and agencies related to 
public education, should be co-ordinated 
under general supervisory powers of 
such council. 
Second, that the conditions which 
permit the employment of several thou- 
sand unqualified teachers in our publi: 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduecs 
‘ronal. Prepares teachers for the 


«*lementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
sial department of the high school 
T. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools) A. C. BOYDEN. Princins’ 


Colle 


HENRY LA 


e of Oratory 
RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 
sessions, 


It aims 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBESS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


tory should be 


The Arlo Plan | 


Dr. Wm. C. Adams, in his silent reading tests 
uses a quotation from Greek history. 
read and interpreted. 


Dr. Adams uses the Arlo Plan and the Arlo books as a regular 
part of the work in the grade classes under 


mouth Normal School. 
Already used in more than a thousand towns and cities. 
ARLO ANITA CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades for 3rd or 4th grades 
55 Cents Cents Cents 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Copp 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
! NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


for ninth grades, 
Dr, Adams believes that his- | 


his direction in Ply- 
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schools should be remedied as speedily 
as possible. The surest and best way 
to reach this result is through the en- 
actment of a law” requiring proper 
qualifications for all teachers and en- 
couraging them to fully prepare them- 
seives by guaranteeing to them salaries 
which shall be commensurate with the 
services they render. 

Third, that the state normal schools 
be utilized to their fullest possibilities 
in the training of teachers, that ade- 
quate financial support be provided for 
these institutions to meet the instruc- 
tional expenses, and that the housekeep- 
ing of such institutions be placed upon 
a self-supporting basis. To accomplish 
this result a budget system for the 
state normal schools should be estab- 
lished 

Fourth, that the laws regulating the 
school term and compulsory attendance 
be modified so that equal educational 
opportunity shall be accorded every 
bov and girl in the commonwealth. 

Fifth, that such increased state aid 
be given public education as the condi- 
tion of the revenues, the busiress arf- 
fairs of the commonwealth and sound 
school financing will allow. 


Remington Typewriter’s 


Improved Model 


An announcement of exceptional 
interest to teachers and students of 
typewriting has just been made by 
the Remington Typewriter Company. 
The company has placed on sale an 
improved Model 10 or Correspond- 
ence Machine. This is the machine 
commonly known as the Self-Start- 
ing Remington on account of its 
automatic indenting mechanism, which 
is an exclusive Remington feature. 
The name of the improved machine 
and its model number remain un- 
changed. The machine also _ re- 
sembles the former Model 10 in ap- 
pearance and in the basic features of 
Remington construction. The  im- 
provements, however, are so numer- 
ous and in many cases so fundamen- 
tal, that this latest Remington practi- 
cally establishes a new standard in 
typewriter service. 

The changes in the latest Reming- 
ton include an improved assembling 
of the machine in units, an improved 
escapement, an improved carriage, an 
improved type bar mechanism, an im- 
proved ribbon mechanism,  im- 
proved construction of the self-start- 
ing mechanism and refinements of con- 
struction throughout the entire ma- 
chine. 

Stated in terms of practical re- 
sults the machine establishes new 
Standards in the quality of its work, 
in the volume of it, and in the ease 
im which this work is done by the 
operator. The work of this latest 
Remington is not only beautiful both 
m originals and carbons, but better 
still it is consistently good under all 
circumstances. Even the inexper- 
fenced onerator finds it easy to turn 
out good work on this machine be- 
cause the checks against misoperation 
are so complete. 

e machine has what may be 
called a “natural” touch, which means 
that the touch of the kevs is scientifi- 


adiusted to the natural muscu- 
ar tendencies of the human hand 
his is the real oneratiny secret 


which hanishes fatiene and 
the dav’s work of the typist 
and easy. 


makes 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s 


inventory applies to teachers as well a8 to busine ss at this See 
TAKING systems are scanned and superintendents Jor rew texclas where tbe 
ones must be replaced for another year. Also emergency vacances Bust le fihed 
One superintendent wires for a grade teacher at $1510 for there mainder of np? year; ous oy 
phones the same day for a substitute in mathematics att) wee k; a New densey 
a teacher for a backward class at $1420. The teacher who e® plc y+ Cur Agency to make # rian 


this season or at the beginning of the fall term has the epportunity te pro- INVENTORY 


gress and to become eventually the one not to be inventoried, but to be taking 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BAFDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency soutevara,cricaco 


, of als sition. We 

36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried posit 

are here with both. The Outlook - for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business. Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver, 
Peyton Bidg., Spekane, Wash. 


25 East Jackson 


Cole, 


70 Fifth Avenus 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommen¢@s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WwM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN ::.: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Famili 


FOREIGN 
san superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachers and has filled hur- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5.000) with excellent teachers. Es@tab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need # 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


C. A. SCOTT & COC. Pro 


rietora 
442 Tremont Building, 


oston . 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
FIFTH AVENUE ‘UPCtior people. We 
gulenes 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY’ GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. > ‘ . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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February 17, 1921 


**America’’ with the Victrola, Teacher's College, Maryville, Missouri 


The Victrola in the 
National Week of Song 


February 20-26, 1921 


A nation-wide movement setting apart one week of the 
52 for especial attention to our patriotic and home songs 


The following list of matchless Victor Records will provide many 
entire programs for the observance of this week in school, church, club, 


or community center: 


America (17580) 

America the Beautiful (15627) 

Annie Laurie (18177) 

Battle Cry of Freedom (17582) 

Battle Hymn of the Republic (18145) 

Believe Me, If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms (18145) 

By the Waters of Minnetonka (18431) 

Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
(74420) 

Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming (64423) 

Darling Nellie Gray (18195) 

Dixie (17583) 

Drink To Me Oniy With Thine 
Eyes (18177) 

Flow Gently Sweet Afton (18177) 

From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water (64516) (64190) 

Hail Columbia (17581) 

Home, Sweet Home (18145) 


> 


““HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


REG. PAT. OFF, 


This trademark and the trademarked Victor Talking Machine Co. 


word "Victrola” identify a!] our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Juanita (18519) 

Love’s Old Sweet Song (18177) 

Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground 
(18519) 

My Old Kentucky Home (18145) 

Nancy Lee (64613) 

Old Black Joe (1851S) 

Onward Christian Soldiers (18627) 

Red, White and Blue, The (17580) 

Song of a Thousand Years (17582) 

Star-Spangled Banner (17581) 

Stars of the Summer Night (18627) 

Steal Away (17890) 

Sweet and Low (18417) 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot (17890) 

There’s a Long, Long Trail (64694) 

Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are 
Marching (64608) 

When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home (16984) 

When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie (64913) 

Yankee Doodle (17583) 


For further information con- 
sult any Victor dealer or write 


direct to the 


Educational Department 


Camden, N. J. 


Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


This is the instrument that is 
used in thousands of schools. 
Many years’ experience has 
proved itis the instrument best 
adapted to all-round schooluse. 

When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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